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Some people are complaining that Stenograph trained secre- 
taries are getting the best jobs. But we don’t see anything unfair 
in that. Just as we don't see anything unfair about using type- 
writers and adding machines to turn out better work. 


Today’s emphasis on speed and the growing volume of new 
words are causing changes. Now, almost without exception, 
verbatim reporters are machine trained. And the number of 
business firms who appreciate Stenograph advantages—greater 
speed, greater accuracy, interchangeability of notes—is in- 
creasing rapidly. 


Actually, it may be unfair to deny your students the opportunities 
of Stenograph. 


SHORTHAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, III. 


Please send me full information on Stenograph 
—modern machine method shorthand. 
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Teach tape! 


Easier to teach, easier to learn because, on the 
“99”, only the essential figures are printed on tape! 


Teaching is a pleasure with the Remington Rand “99” tape. For the 
“99's” exclusive control key prints only the essential figures that prove 
the answer—eliminates all confusing figures in every problem. Basic 
arithmetic examples as well as complex problems are easily figured and 
understood. Ideal for schools conscious of operating costs, the trouble- 
free “99” is a dual-purpose adding and calculating machine—necessitat- 
ing only one machine for all figurework! So for printed proof with easy 
checking—teach on “99” tape. It’s the newest trend in business and 
business teaching today! Call your nearest Remington Rand office or 
write Rm. 129.yp, Remington Rand, 315 Park Ave. South, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Memington. 
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BUS. ED. CHAIRMAN, DORIS NEAR, 
WEST Y., HIGH SCHOOL, SAYS 


"Royal typewriters can always be counte 


d 


upon to take the constant wear and tear 


of the heaviest classroom work." 


“In all the years I’ve taught with Royal typewriters, I’ve 
found one fact to be paramount—they’re reliable,” states 
Miss Near, Chairman of the Business Education De- 
partment, West Islip, New York High School. 

“The Royal appealed to me, too, as a teacher, because 
of its simplicity. Its uncomplicated design makes the 
typing teacher’s job an easier one, and keeps mainte- 


nance at a minimum, My experience has proved to me 
that Royal Manuals not only do the job, but do it well.” 

See for yourself how sturdy, how dependable, how 
teachable Royal Manual typewriters really are! Your 
Royal Representative will be glad to ® 
arrange a demonstration in your class- ROYAL 
room or office at your convenience. manual 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


WISE educator once made the observation 

that 50 years are required for a new concept 
or idea to be translated into practice in education. 
Whether or not this remark is borne out by experi- 
ence is questionable. But it may be said with cer- 
tainty that new educational concepts usually are 
slow to become generally approved and accepted 
and that changes in practices resulting from new 


and challenges of all secondary business education. 

Although an exhaustive list of phenomena de- 
noting changes that affect business education is not 
necessary, a few observations drawn in part from 
atypical and in part from typical schools will 
serve to illustrate the nature of the situations and 
conditions giving rise to problems in business edu- 
cation. Many of these situations and conditions 
fall within the realm of current experiences of 
some business teachers and well within the sphere 
of influence to which others are subjected. Practical 
arts and vocational education subjects are not con- 
sidered as acceptable academically and socially as 
are some of the subjects that are commonly referred 
to as academic. Enrollments in business subjects 
in both the general business subjects and job-pre- 
paratory business subjects are not increasing pro- 
portionately to increase in the total school enroll- 
ment. The percentage of pupils in the upper 
brackets of scholastic ability who elect job-prepar- 


BUSINESS EDUCATION TRANSITION: 


IMPELLING FORCES 


concepts ordinarily do not come about rapidly. In 
fact, the casual observer and at times the profes- 
sional educator may scarcely perceive that change 
is taking place until he suddenly becomes aware 
of phenomena of which he primarily was not cog- 
nizant or with which he had not concerned himself. 
These observed changes, even though slow, usu- 
ally are indicative of deeply rooted underlying 
forces. It is, therefore, not possible to assess the 
changes that are taking place without determining 
and understanding the forces that impel them. 
With respect to changes, experiences in business 
education at the secondary-school level are not 
particularly different from experiences in educa- 
tion as a whole. Changes in curricular and admini- 
strative practices are taking place in many sec- 
ondary schools, particularly in suburban and urban 
schools that draw their pupils primarily from 
homes enjoying high-level economic status. 
Changes that affect these schools tend to influence 
curricular patterns and practices in other schools. 
Hence, the problems as well as the challenges aris- 
ing from these changes become both the problems 
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atory business subjects is steadily decreasing. This 
means that the general ability level of high school 
pupils pursuing study in job-preparatory business 
subjects is dropping. It is increasingly difficult 
to hold pupils who enroll in business subjects to 
a study schedule that is sufficiently rigorous to 
assure occupational competency upon graduation 
from high school. The employment needs of busi- 
ness firms are not being fulfilled for high-caliber 
high school graduates who upon initial employ- 
ment can be assigned jobs above the routine, 
clerical level. The number available for the low- 
level clerical jobs is plentiful. The impression held 
by many counsellors is that studying the business 
subjects does not make as rigorous demand intel- 
lectually upon pupils as studying subjects in the 
academic areas. 

The foregoing illustrative phenomena pertaining 
to business education indicate that changes have 
taken and are taking place in many schools. Busi- 
ness education is encountering problems that grow 
out of conditions and situations such as those just 
stated. 
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Identification and understanding of the forces 
underlying the changes are requisites for solving the 
problems that have their origin in the changes that 
have been mentioned. What are the forces that 
impel these changes? What gives rise to them? 
First, the philosophy underlying general education 
is changing. In the period from approximately 
1918 to 1945, an accepted objective of secondary 
education was that all American youth should be- 
come economically efficient by acquiring a practical 
education which would develop not only the abil- 
ity to make a living but also the ability to produce 
for society. The current trend of thought seems to 
lean either toward a strictly academic preparation 
or toward job-preparatory preparation, but ordi- 
narily not toward both. Therefore, the philosophies 
of transfer of training and of mental discipline 
have been given a rebirth. This change in philoso- 
phy is a potent force that is responsible at least in 
part for the decreasing proportionate percentage of 
the secondary school’s enrollment in the job-pre- 
paratory business subjects. The tendency is to ad- 
vise pupils, especially those who are college bound, 
to choose all electives from the areas of general edu- 
cation. 

The acceptable standard of achievement for 
graduation in a job-preparatory subject is the mini- 
mum occupational standard for employment. The 
current practices in many schools are to fail very 
few, if any, pupils in any subject and to base marks 
on progress or on effort expended. This practice 
makes it virtually impossible to adhere to occupa- 
tional competency as a standard in job-preparatory 
subjects. 

Vocational and educational guidance developed 
on the premise that every pupil should be aided in 
discovering not only his abilities and capacities but 
also his interests which would serve as the basis 
for the planning of further education or the selec- 
tion of an occupational career. This practice re- 
sulted in a wide range of abilities among pupils 
who were interested in business careers. The marked 
trend in many schools is toward placement of all 
pupils of average or above scholastic ability in 
academic curriculums almost without regard to the 
pupils’ interests or economic needs. This concept 
of the role of guidance results not only in pro- 
portionately fewer pupils pursuing business studies 
but also in a marked decrease in the general ability 
level of the pupils who do enroll in job-preparatory 
business subjects. Consequently, the quality stand- 
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ards for job-preparatory business subjects has 
dropped, and the needs of business firms are not 
being fulfilled for high school graduates who have 
the general ability for high-level, challenging as- 


signments. 

In the early days of the classical high school, it 
was held that virtue in education consists in much 
knowledge about many things. As the concept of 
true democracy grew with the recognition that 
every person should produce and earn, the concept 
of education that prevailed in the classical school 
was broadened to include economic self-sufficiency 
and economic competency. It was upon this con- 
cept of breadth of education as well as upon ac- 
quiring much knowledge that practical education 
including job preparation gained both respecta- 
bility and popularity. Now, evidences may be ob- 
served that counsellors, curriculum makers, and 
hence, in some instances, at least, the public views 
practical education as being primarily for pupils 
of low-level learning ability. This results in a situ- 
ation paramount to class distinction. In light of 
this situation, the image of business education has 
deteriorated with the result that many capable 
boys and girls who need preparation for business 
and who would be interested in it are virtually not 
permitted to pursue it. 

The prevalent practice a decade or two ago for 
a pupil who was preparing for college entrance to 
master bread and butter skills by taking a minor 
in stenography, bookkeeping, or clerical office 
practice has practically disappeared. Business edu- 
cation, like most other areas of practical arts and 
vocational education, is considered by some par- 
ents, counsellors, and teachers as not being as re- 
spectable academically and hence not as respect- 
able socially as some of the subject areas such as 
mathematics, science, and language arts. 

The forces that have incited changes in curricu- 
lar practices affecting business education, it may 
be noted, have without exception grown out of 
changes in the philosophy and concepts of educa- 
tion. These changes in curricular practices have 
created problems for business education at the 
secondary-school level. In these changes lie the 
challenges to businss education. The challenges are 
pregnant with opportunities for the advancement 
of business education, an understanding of the 
forces that underlie the changes is a basic requisite 
for solving the problems created by them. 
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CONSUMER 


and 
obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 


HERE has been, in 1960, a vigorous revival 

of interest in the protection of the consumer. 
One of the more provocative exponents of the need 
for protecting the consumer is Vance Packard’s 
widely popular Waste Makers.’ Quite a number 
of others have been published.” The advertising 
people have been quick to answer back. For ex- 
ample, on page 113 of this issue is a letter to the 
Editor criticizing an editorial in the May, 1960 
issue of the Journal ot Business Education written 
by me. The writer, who is the advertising execu- 
tive for one of our outstanding publishing com- 
panies criticizes me for, as he puts it, “violating 
the very thing you are attacking in advertising— 
the truth.’ Of course, as the letter writer would 
be the first to admit, truth is quite ephemeral. He 
points out it is not necessarily true that the 
blurbs of the ‘““Madison Avenue boys do not work 
among the very people who have the means.” It 
is not necessarily true that the advertiser’s answer 
is ‘to find quicker ways of getting at the informed 
public.” 

I quite agree that any arbitrary statement is 
false. Some of us tend to load our comments with 
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phrases such as “more or less,” “by-and-large,” “on 


$4 


the whole,” “in general.’’ However, when we do 
that, we tend to lose reader interest. We make our 
presentation so top-heavy that it gets lost. I think 
most people reading my statement would recog- 
nize that I mean that there is a tendency for the 


1 Packard, Vance. The Waste Makers. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, 1960. An indictment of business as a schemer of planned consumer 
waste. 

2 Pei, Mario. The Consumer's Manifesto. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. A plan for consumer self-defense. 

Britt, Steuart H. The Spenders. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. Considered by many as an answer to the Waste Makers. 

Katona, George. The Powerful Consumer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1960. A detailed, careful, and thorough analysis of consumer 
practices and their influence on the economy. 
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EXPLOITATION? 


advertising people to excessively exaggerate; that 
there is a tendency for them to lose their best 
customers by their exaggerated statements. When 
my advertising friend says that the consumer can 
be only baited once, he is wrong. As Barnum 
pointed out, there is a sucker born every minute — 
more than enough to provide profitable opportuni- 
ties for the unscrupulous advertiser and manufac- 
turer. Moreover, unfortunately, a considerable 
number of consumers are so inclined to be careless 
that they can be mislead not once, but many, many 
times. 

He points out American consumers are for the 
most part intelligent buyers, but many Americans 
are quite unsophisticated and quite unintelligent 
buyers. They are the people who suffer from false 
advertising and schemed obsolescence. Advertising 
usually is not a demon, but it is far from being a 
saint. My cautious opinion is that it tends to be 
somewhat more of a demon than a saint. | 

The letter-writer points out advertising has done 
much to aid the achievement of consumer compe- 
tency. I agree, but I think it has also done even 
more to interfere and destroy consumer compe- 
tency. Obviously, there is no perfect answer to the 
problem of wise consumption. Our entire social 
system, and indeed nature itself, is wasteful. 

We cannot expect anything like perfection in 
consumption, but we certainly are justified in de- 
manding improved consumption. The consumer 
deserves more help from the manufacturer than 
he has been given. The manufacturer should help 
the consumer, because, in the long run, in helping 
the consumer become more competent, he can func- 
tion more efficiently as a manufacturer. Certainly, 
the half-baked, distorted, and in many cases posi- 
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tively vicious kinds of suggestions encouraging un- 
sophisticated consumers to buy relatively un- 
necessary commodities, at fabulous interest rates is 
a positive disservice to the community. It is fortu- 
nate that the consumer movement has been resur- 
rected to indicate the weaknesses of this sales 
scheme. 

Such services as Consumer’s Reports and intelli- 
gent self-control of advertising by the advertising 
group will certainly be of much value. We need a 
certain amount of legislation and government con- 
trol in order to improve the process and function 
of consumption and the means by which business 
serves the consumer.* Government should do more, 
but there is a point beyond which coddling of a 
consumer becomes far more harmful than good. It 
might reach the point where the consumer loses his 
shrewdness. However, we are far from having ar- 
rived at that point. 

In a free society, many marginal and even 
highly profitable manufacturers will be unscrupu- 
lous in their relations with the consumer. This 
situation is one of the ills we have to accept as 
part of the total good of having a relatively free 
society. My letter-writing friend says that adver- 
tising probably (would not “may” be the better 
word?) is, more than any single factor, respon- 
sible for educating the consumers. I think that in- 
telligent school education is, and has been, a far 
better means of educating the public than the ad- 
vertising confraternity. However, this is a point we 
cannot prove, and I don’t doubt my friend in ad- 
vertising tends to think that advertising is a better 
means of educating, just as I still think the school 


does a better and more honest job. 


3 Read the excellent article on this problem by Enoch J, Haga on page 117 
of this issue. 
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the most beautiful, 


exctting 
new typewriter 
smce- 
typing went 
electric! 


THE NEW REMINGTON ELECTRIC OUTSTYLES, OUTPERFORMS, 
OUTSMARTS AND OUTDATES ANY OTHER ELECTRIC IN THE FIELD 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington Electric heralds a 
new dawn of typing ease and comfort for secretaries —a new age of impeccable 
correspondence for letter-signing executives, too. Available in 6 soft pastel 

; colors, this fine performer speedily moves mountains of paperwork. 
See the new Remington Electric at your local Remington Rand offfce today! 
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why not 
Typewriter? 


The “Compact” keyboard—two changes in key arrangement promoting sym- 
metric fingerings, reduced stretches, and elimination of unnecessary keys. 


A. A. Schlichting 
Palo Verde College 
Blythe, California 


T’S a trend! 

Car manufacturers who for years 
have been putting more horsepower, 
more length, more width, more 
weight, more chrome, more semi- 
useless accessories, and more price on 
their new models, are now giving 
heed to the demand for light, eco- 
nomical cars, stripped of non-essen- 
tials. The trend is toward Volks- 
wagons and such American compacts 
as Falcons, Corvairs and Ramblers. 

What's happened in the shorthand 
field? Years ago, Gregg authors dis- 
covered that they could decrease 
learning time and lighten memory 
loads by throwing overboard large 
numbers of brief forms for words 
not commonly used, and rules which 
were difficult to remember and _ in- 
frequently applied. Net speed suf- 
ered little or not at all. Other authors 
are developing simple systems based 
on the longhand alphabet and long- 
hand script. The trend is toward 
simplified shorthand! 

In the office and journalistic fields, 
fewer abbreviations and symbols are 
being used. Short, direct sentences 
are the vogue, rather than the com- 
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plex and compound-complex sen- 
tences of yester-year. The trend is 
toward simpler sentence structure, 
less punctuation, and almost no ab- 
breviations ! 

And so it goes. In developments 
of the business and scientific fields 
the tendency is to simplify both 
equipment and methods. However, 
in the face of a waning use of symbol 
keys and abbreviations, not only have 
obsolete and near-obsolete keys been 
retained, but new ones have been 
added to new model typewriters. 

Don’t get me wrong! If you are 
an instructor of arithmetic or mathe- 
matics, you may feel that the plus 
and equals key is a splendid innova- 
tion. If you type stock market re- 
ports, the “at” and “cent” key is very 
handy. If your typing is entirely or 
largely statistical, the new “1” nu- 
meral key will be of some value. But 
how about the ninety-and-nine “run 
of the mill” typists who don’t belong 
in these categories? In studying the 
modern keyboards, they must learn 
characters which will never, or very 
seldom be used. Adjacent-key errors 
will increase, as new keys are added. 


The use of the touch system will be 
weakened, because of the difficulty of 
accurately reaching the characters on 
the fringes of the machine. 

What’s the solution? Delete sel- 
dom-used symbol keys, particularly 
when suitable alternates are avail- 
able! Adopt a more efficient finger- 
ing scheme ! 


Simplification of Fingering Scheme 


Close examination of the type- 
writer keyboard reveals that letter 
“b” in the lower bank of keys and 
figure “6” in the top bank delay the 
adoption of a more rational fingering 
scheme. For instance, if it is logical 
to use the first finger right on letter 
“m’’, it is equally logical to use first 
finger left for ‘“‘c”. The same tech- 
nique would apply to numerals 4 and 
8-—both of them should be struck by 
the first fingers. The principle is con- 
tinued for other letters and numerals. 

We might go so far as to say that 
the traditional fingering scheme is 
not “natural”—the keys are not oper- 
ated in a symmetrical manner by the 
fingers of the two hands. The solu- 
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tion is to re-arrange the position of 
the “b” key, and the left-hand figure 
section. The adoption of such a pol- 
icy will shorten the stretches of the 
first fingers, eliminate the possibility 
of a number of adjacent key errors, 
and make possible a symmetrical 
scheme for the fingers of the two 
hands. Figure loads are equalized for 
the hands in the number row—five 
on each side. 


Fingering Chart 


No less an expert than George 
Hossfield, ten times world’s champion 
professional typist, admits that he 
has been detected using the first 
finger left for “c” and his right first 
finger for the (’) symbol.* This 
seems to indicate that the easiest and 
most logical fingering for a key is 
also the fastest! 

We assume, of course, that for a 
majority of typists the touch method 
is the most efficient and desirable. 
Under this system, the little fingers 
are used as pivots or anchors. The 
“territory” covered by the fingers, 
then, will naturally be in the form of 
an arc. Since the use of the little 
finger out of its “home row” position 
has a tendency to distort and pull 
other fingers out of their normal 
locations, every effort has been made, 
in the revised keyboard, to hold little 
finger motions out of the home row 
to an absolute minimum. 

Before summarizing the advan- 
tages of the keyboard illustrated, it 
seems desirable to explain the plan 
for using the third finger for keys 
normally assigned to the fourth. An 
outward thrust of the third finger is 
used for striking the 2, the “-” and 
the , keys. With time devoted to ap- 
propriate drill, these new fingerings 
can be mastered. The ultimate result 
will be a quieter hand, and greater 
accuracy in striking the keys in- 
volved. 


Among the advantages claimed for 


_ George, Typing Instruction Ipso 
acto, 
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this revised keyboard are the follow- 
ing: 

There are but 40 keys, in contrast 
with 44 on the most modern key- 
boards. Result: Less learning time 
to master the keyboard. Fewer adja- 
cent key errors, as each new key 
added increases the possibility of this 
type of error. Less mental effort in 
trying to recall the location of infre- 
quently used keys, and less “keyboard 
peeking” to ensure ourselves that the 
seldom-used key will be correctly 
struck, 

All letters of the alphabet, with the 


exception of “q” can be struck with 


_ the hand in normal home-row posi- 
tion. In contrast, the traditional fing- 
ering scheme pulls the little finger 
out of position for three letters (2, q, 
and p.) If we apply the fingering 
technique suggested, all numerals and 
the common punctuation marks (. and 


,) may be made from normal home- 
row position. This includes the fre- 
quently-used “0” numeral. 

A symmetrical scheme has been 
developed. The fingers of the right 
and left hand go through similar 
motions and similar stretches. By 
deleting the outside key on the right 
of the home row, the little finger now 
occupies the end key on both sides 
of the machine. This simplifies 
teaching and learning, and eliminates 
the very common tendency to get the 
right little finger on the wrong key. 

Finger stretches are reduced. By 
eliminating the “b” key from the tra- 
ditional location, stretches required 
in typing the alphabet have been re- 
duced by % inch. The longest stretch 
in the number row has been reduced 
almost an inch. This is quite a factor 
favoring young or short-tingered 
operators. 


LAKE SCENE 


By Linda Free 
Forest Hill High School 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


This design was constructed by means of the underscore, hyphen, parentheses, asterisk, and 
# sign. By varying the intensity of touch, and by striking over, the light and dark areas were 
obtained. Considerable use of the variable line spacer was made. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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High School Supervising 
Looks Shorthand Teacher Preparation 


“College instructors and supervising teachers 
have a joint responsibility to the neophyte 
preparing to teach shorthand.” 


Gerald L. Timm 
Winona Senior High School 
Winona, Minnesota 


HENEVER supervising teach- 

ers of high school shorthand 
get together, one can usually predict 
that the conversation will eventually 
turn to student teachers—more often 
than not, to their weaknesses. Even- 
tually, attention is usually given the 
college methods courses in stenog- 
raphy. The best indicator that even 
the most negative criticism should be 
considered to be constructive is the 
fact that high school supervising 
teachers have demonstrated a pro- 
fessional interest in business teacher 
preparation by their initial acceptance 
of students. Hence, it is apparently 
safe to assume that their observations 
and statements are intended to be 
beneficial. 


Areas of Concern 


Analysis of high school super- 
visors’ comments is complicated by 
the fact that more than five hundred 
colleges and universities are prepar- 
ing shorthand teachers in the United 
States. A wide variation in programs 
and emphasis in shorthand teacher 
preparation therefore exists. In spite 
of these variations, what do they say ? 
Two definite areas of concern appear 
rather consistently. First, we fre- 
quently hear that the student teacher 
is seriously lacking in basic knowl- 
edge of shorthand theory. It would 
seem natural to expect that a future 
teacher of any subject should be a 
master of the subject matter he plans 
to teach. The student teacher there- 
fore needs an adequate mastery of 
stenography to present it successfully 
in the classroom. 
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There is some excuse, however, 
for the present unsure theory back- 
ground of some students. Many col- 
leges find it necessary to teach short- 
hand to both future secretaries and 
future teachers in the same class. Be- 
cause secretaries are not and should 


‘not be interested in theory analysis, 


teaching theory is questionable. Per- 
haps a solution should be sought in a 
“crash program” of theory review 
in the methods course for prospective 
teachers or in conjunction with it, 
preferably before the student-teach- 
ing experience. 

The second major area of concern 
on the part of high school supervi- 
sors regarding pre-service shorthand 
teacher preparation is, in itself, three- 
fold. 


A. Inadequate Skill in the Art 
of Dictation. 

A thorough training in the area 
that consumes a large portion of any 
prospective shorthand teachers’ time 
seems essential. Knowing how to use 
the -various word counts, the actual 
timing of dictated material, the basic 
do’s and don'ts, understanding  syl- 
lable intensity would help consider- 
ably to enrich the student teaching 
experience. 


B. Inadequate Faciity in 
Chalkboard Writing. 

This particular topic receives a 
very large number of adverse com- 
ments. The proper use of the chalk- 
board is so important in the success 
of shorthand teaching that it deserves 
major consideration in pre-service 


preparation. Fluency, proportion, 
and clarity in chalkboard writing of 
shorthand outlines is a basic skill all 
shorthand teachers need to possess. 


C. Lesson Planning—the 
Actual Minute-by-minute 
Preparation of Entire Key 
Lessons. 

Perhaps pre-methods course ob- 
servation of skilled shorthand teach- 
ers by the student is partially respon- 
sible for a lack of interest in in- 
tensive drill in lesson planning. A 
good shorthand teacher makes the 
normal progression of a lesson ap- 
pear to be the simplest thing in the 
world, but it should be obvious that 
a shorthand class does not auto- 
matically progress. A considerable 
amount of planning is essential and 
opportunity to plan should be pro- 
vided in the methods course. 


Suggestions from Experienced Teachers 


Over 150 teachers were contacted 
for their opinions of student teacher 
preparation in stenography. Approxi- 
mately one-third of those contribut- 
ing opinions regarding the specialized 
content for the undergraduate prepa- 
ration of a Gregg shorthand teacher 
came from each of the following: 
(a) college instructors of existing, 
completely separate shorthand meth- 
ods courses, (b) high school super- 
visors in business education, and (c) 
beginning shorthand teachers in their 
second year of teaching. 

The following list of topics rep- 
resents a consensus from these three 
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groups. Those topics preceded with 
an asterisk were considered to be 
essential items for a future short- 
hand teacher, and the unmarked 
topics were considered “desirable if 
time permitted.” 


LIST OF TOPICS FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 
PREPARATION OF A_ GREGG 
SHORTHAND TEACHER 
History and Development of the Present 

Gregg System 
Shorthand and Transcription in the Mod- 
ern Curriculum 
*Materials for Teaching Shorthand and 
Transcription 
textbooks, timing devices, materials, etc. 
*Psychological Background for Teaching 
Shorthand and Transcription 
psychological principles applied to skill 
development 


Specific Shorthand Methods 


Prognosis in Shorthand 

*Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Functional, Manual, others 

*Detailed Study of Adopted Method 
analysis of teacher’s handbook 

*Lesson Plans and Demonstration of Key 

Lessons 
first day of class, second day of class, 
(if functional) transition lesson, a typi- 
cal first semester lesson, a typical sec- 
ond semester lesson 

*Chalkboard Writing—Training and Ac- 

tual Practice 


*How to Preview 
principles, purposes, and selection of the 


preview 
*Dictation—Training and Actual Practice 
Styles, techniques, syllable intensity 
*Specific Techniques for Getting The High 
School Pupil to: 
read shorthand plates properly, write 
new words quickly, automatize brief 
forms and phrases, prepare home work 
properly, and write readable shorthand 
(fluency and proportion) 
*Lesson Planning 
value of variation in and actual planning 
of drills 
*Handling Individual Differences 
slow learners and writers fast learners 
and writers special problems 
Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures 
*Standards in Shorthand 
accepted standards of pupil accomplish- 
ment 
*Testing and Grading in Shorthand 
types of tests, grading plans for each type 
Possible teaching problems 
equipment, classroom management, mate- 
rials 


Specific Transcription Methods 


*Methods of Teaching Transcription 
*Psychological Principles Applied to Tran- 
scription 
a review of pertinent principles 
*Demonstration of Key Lessons in Tran- 
scription 
The first day of transcription, a mid- 
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year-transcription day, end-of-year tran- 
scription day 
Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures 


*Standards in Transcription 
mailability standard, school influences 
*Testing and Grading in Transcription 
types of tests, grading scales 
*Specific Methodology—How to Teach or 
Develop: 
punctuation and grammar, increase 
transcription speed, transcription accur- 
acy, proofread properly 
*Motivation (Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion) 
Selective criteria and devices 


The following items are potential topics 
if they have not been presented in another 
course or through different organization : 
*Observation of Competent Teachers 
*Professional Affiliations of Business 
Teachers 
Leaders in the Field of Business Education 


School and Community Relations 
Public relations procedures, use of radio, 
TV, and other news media, pupil place- 
ment on the job, follow-up studies, etc. 


Any college instructor responsible 
for shorthand teacher preparation, 
particularly those instructors re- 
stricted to one general methods course 
in business subjects, can look at this 
formidable list with an understand- 
able feeling of trepidation. Consen- 
sus, however, indicates that the topics 
listed, particularly those with the 
asterisk, are essential in the prepara- 
tion of a future shorthand teacher. 

It is hoped that this listing of skills 
and knowledges necessary for a fu- 
ture shorthand teacher will assist in 
the preparation of these teachers be- 
fore they enter the school of “hard 
knocks” which so often leads to per- 
sonal teaching failure and eventual 
disillusionment. 


Conclusion 
College instructors and supervising 
teachers have a joint responsibility to 
the neophyte preparing to teach short- 
hand. This responsibility is naturally 
coupled with an intense interest in 
the future teacher, her success, her 
adequate preparation. Clarity of ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of both 
the college and the cooperating high 
school precludes the improvement of 
existing procedures. At a time when 
education and the teaching profession 
are in an era of improvement, let us 
prepare the special teacher as a 
master of that specialization by pro- 
viding him with mastery in the basic 
skills and understandings essential 

for individual success. 
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bookkeeping sys- 
tem, designed around a desk 
model bookkeeping machine, has been 
found effective after extensive tests 
in doctors’ offices. A preliminary 
survey by National Cash Register 
Co., found the following basic rec- 
ords appearing in one form or an- 
other in all systems: 

1. Patients’ Treatment or History 
Record. 

2. Appointment Sheet, or Book. 

3. Daily Log. 

4. Patients’ Ledger. 

5. Monthly Statement. 


Analysis of Transactions 


Except in rare cases, bookkeeping 
entries are never made on the pa- 
tients’ history record and rarely in 
the appointment book. These are 
separate records of various sizes and 
shapes, generally designed to suit the 
personal taste of the user. The his- 
tory record is generally filed alpha- 
betically so that it may be found 
quickly when the patient calls. The 
‘appointment book is a conventional 
schedule of a day’s activities. The 
daily log identifies the patients treated 
during the day, sometimes itemizes 
services rendered, and details charges 
made. Money received from patients 
who pay ¢ash and payments on ac- 
count received in the mail are also 
listed in the log. This information is 
sometimes duplicated in a receipt 
book. 

Entries in the daily log are later 
transferred to the patients’ ledger. 
Charges and payments must be 
posted and the patients’ new balances 
figured in whole or in part either 
daily or before statements are sent 
out. At the end of each month the 
balances for patients are copied on 
statements from the individual ledger 
records and mailed. 


Opportunities for Error 


Posting the daily log, patients’ 
ledger and monthly statements by 
hand requires duplication of work by 
the doctor’s aide. She actually has to 
write the records three times to get 
the job done once. She must write 
the patient’s name, service rendered, 
and amount of the charge on the log. 
Practically all this information must 
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“No matter how hard the doctor’s aide 
works to get the job done, there is no 
assurance that it is accurate or complete.” 


be copied on the patient’s ledger card. 
Copying figures creates mistakes and 
wastes more time. Illegible figures 
result in balancing problems and 
often cause mistakes in both patient’s 
ledger and monthly statements. State- 
ment time creates an extra heavy 
workload. To itemize all patient’s 
statements as completely as desired 
means doing the entire month’s work 
over again. 

No matter how hard the doctor’s 
aide works to get the job done, there 
is no assurance that it is accurate or 
complete. Mistakes in copying, il- 
legible figures, and the rush to get the 
job done, may result in incorrect 
statements and misunderstandings 


about charges. 

A survey by an independent group 
showed that 87 per cent of all doctors 
delegate the job of preparing and 
mailing bills to a secretary or other 
business employee. A remarkably 
high percentage of all other account- 
ing and recordkeeping is delegated. 
Experience shows that the individual 
carrying the responsibility for many 
thousands of dollars is more often 
than not a casual employee who has 
been selected for her looks, amiability 
or availability. 

In the average doctor’s office vir- 
tually all record keeping duties are 
centralized in one person who handles 
cash, posting of charges, posting of 
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payments, bank deposits, disburse- 
ments and miscellaneous financial 
records. She also arranges payments 
with patients, makes adjustments and 
settles grievances. The lack of divi- 
sion of duties is a prime source of 
worry. Most records are kept sepa- 
rately as a rule, and very little effort 
is expended to see that they balance 
properly. In short, there is no control 
and duplication of work is heavy. 


Bookkeeping Control for Medicos 


“Bookkeeping control” is a term 
that is sometimes used loosely. It 
refers to accounting techniques that 
will always reveal errors. To a doc- 


tor, it should refer to a bookkeeping 
procedure that would cause a smooth 
flow of figures and information into 
the records, and immediately reveal 
any discrepancy caused by negli- 
gence, carelessness, ignorance or de- 
liberate intent. 

The handling of cash deserves the 
strictest control. The handling of 
charges to patients’ accounts deserves 
virtually the same control since the 
charges are eventually converted into 
cash. Regardless of whether the in- 
come is cash received directly from 
patients, in the mail or from other 
sources, the accounting system should 
enforce strict accountability. 


Here are all fig- 
ures for a complete 
audit. Fee ticket 
number appears 


alongside the date. 
A trial balance of 


accounts receivable 
should be made 
each month and ver- 
ified by the doctor. 


DAILY LOG 


OLO BALANCE 


The daily log is 
produced simultan- 
eously with the pa- 
tient’s ledger and 
statement. Duplica- 
tion of work and 
mistakes in copying 
are eliminated. 
Totals of charges 
and payments are 
automatically accu- 
mulated during the 
posting and ma- 
chine-printed on the 
log to provide daily 
proof of accuracy. 
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This mechanized system for medi- 
cal men cuts detail work in half, 
eliminates mistakes in copying, pro- 
vides itemized statements without du- 
plication of work, provides a daily 
proof of accuracy, and increases col- 
lections. It retains the same termi- 
nology ; a doctor’s aide is not required 
to learn anything new about book- 
keeping. The three basic bookkeep- 
ing records in any conventional 
system (daily log, patient’s ledger, 
monthly statements ) are retained. Fee 
tickets and a doctor’s daily report 
form are used to simplify procedures 
and condense information as it is ac- 
cumulated. 

The fee ticket may be imprinted 
to suit the preferences of each doz- 
tor. It is a three-part, combination 
charge ticket and receipt on which the 
doctor or his aide indicates the serv- 
ice rendered and the fee. NCR Paper 
provides three clear, smudge-free 
copies without the use of carbon. The 
original becomes the posting media, 
the duplicate is given to the patient, 
either as a memorandum of the 


charge or receipt if payment is made 


immediately, and the triplicate is re- 
tained for audit purposes. A daily 
adding machine listing of all the fee 
tickets should balance with the total 
of the charges and cash payments. 

Fee tickets give the doctor control 
over the system without requiring 
him to do any bookkeeping himself. 
The tickets provide a systematic way 
of handling all transactions, assure 
him that every patient will be charged 
the right amount, and give him a 
means of checking the records as 
often as he sees fit. Fee tickets en- 
courage patients to pay cash, elimi- 
nating accounts receivable bookkeep- 
ing. They inform each patient of the 
fee when he receives the services, 
eliminating unnecessary inquiries at 
some later date. 

At first glance it appears that post- 
ing all three records at once is a 
savings of two-thirds. However, 
since statements still have to be 
headed with the addresses of the pa- 
tients, and balances brought forward, 
a three-part statement is recom- 
mended to reduce the usual monthly 
job of heading up statements and 
transferring balances to a quarterly 
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one. Three-part statements also pro- 
vide an automatic signal for collection 
follow-up. When the last copy is 
mailed, a collection signal can be 
placed on top of the ledger card or a 
notation made to send a collection 
letter. 


Summary of Advantages 


Any person who can use an adding 
machine can learn to use the posting 
machine in a few minutes. Itemized 
statements are an automatic by- 
product of the daily posting. Each 
charge is listed and identified with a 
descriptive symbol so patients can 
see what each charge is for. All state- 
ments are complete and ready to mail 
immediately at the end of the month. 


Itemization and description 


charges on statements is one of the 
most appealing features of the sys- 
tem. Listing and describing each 
charge separately emphasizes _indi- 
vidual treatments rather than the 
total amount of the bill, thus reducing 
inquiries and patients’ complaints. 
The doctor’s daily report gives up- 
to-the-minute figures on the financial 
side of his practice in a convenient 


form for easy reference and _ filing. 
The report is produced on the ma- 
chine following each day’s posting by 
taking the previous total outstanding 
from the accounts receivable control 
card and the current day’s figures 
from the daily log. The doctor has 
a nutshell picture of patients’ ac- 
counts receivable; cash statement for 
that day, including cash fees col- 
lected, payments received on account 
and petty cash paid out; and activity 
figures for the day including fees 
charged as well as collected. 

Variations in the handling of 
transactions are possible with this 
system. For example, if a doctor 
wants his patients to receive a vali- 
dated receipt when they leave the 
office, this detail is easily worked out. 
Receipts can be designed to show a 
patient his balance due to date, and 
posting can take place while the pa- 
tient waits. This particular method 
is somewhat slower but is available 
if a doctor desires it. 


Reprinted with permission from the Sep- 
tember, 1958 issue of The Office. 


Letter te JBE 


Dear Editor: 

I am enthusiastic about your [Editorial] * 
on consumer education. Your arguments 
for increased and improved consumer edu- 
cation are certainly to be considered. 

I am not so enthusiastic, however, about 
your low opinion of advertisers and con- 
sumers reflected in this same article. As a 
consumer, but primarily as an advertiser, 
I suffer from your low opinion of us. 

I believe that, editorially, you are violat- 
ing the very thing you are attacking in 
advertising—the truth. It is not necessarily 
true that the “blurbs” of the “Madison 
Avenue boys” do not “work among the 
very people that have the means of being 
baited.” It is not necessarily true that the 
advertisers’ answer is to “Find slicker 
ways of getting at the informed public.” 

Aside from your loaded descriptives, I 
believe that your basic assumptions about 
advertising are not necessarily valid. Ad- 
vertising, probably more than any other 
single factor, is responsible for educating 
consumers in becoming good consumers 
and careful, intelligent buyers. In other 


“* Herbert A. Tonne, “Too much information 
would only befuddle them”. Journal of Business 
Education, May, 1960. 


words, advertising has informed the “in- 
formed public” you belittle, and is con- 
tinuing to inform them daily. 

You do yourself, business education, ad- 
vertising, and the American consumer a 
disservice through these generalizations. It 
is no more correct to condemn the majority 
of advertisers as professional liars than it 
is to assume that the majority of teenagers 
are juvenile delinquents; that most politi- 
cians are crooked; that top business ex- 
ecutives are ruthless, robber-barons. 

It is conceivable that a consumer can be 
“baited” through misleading advertising 
into buying something once, but even the 
relatively rare person employing misleading 
advertising techniques knows that in the 
final analysis it’s the product (effective- 
ness and quality) that counts. Regardless 
of whether one is “baited,” or influenced, 
or just plain “sold,” few people will buy a 
product, or service, the second time if it 
doesn’t live up to its advertising claims. 

I repeat that your arguments for in- 
creased and improved consumer education 
have great merit. But let’s give credit 
where credit is due; Americans are for the 
most part sophisticated, intelligent buyers, 
and American advertising has done much 
to aid the achievement of this competency. 
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few “Stop Lights” with 


Ernest J. Kastelic 
Central High School 


Cornwall, New York 


“We have had great success 
with machine shorthand.” 


MR. KASTELIC TEACHING A STENOGRAPH CLASS AT CORNWALL CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


| have been teaching shorthand in the 

Cornwall Central School system 
for a period of ten years. During 
this time, I have found the average 
class unable, after two years of short- 
hand study and one year of secre- 
tarial practice, to approach the speeds 
that businessmen and civil service 
organizations prefer—a_ sustained 
speed of 120 words a minute or 
faster. 

One day, while leafing through a 
magazine, I noticed an advertisement 
for the Stenograph. At that moment, 
I decided it was worth a try. I cor- 
responded with Stenographic Ma- 
- chines, Inc., and they sent me all 
the pertinent information for setting 
up a course in machine shorthand. 
Before starting a Stenograph class, 
the administration and I investigated 
whether any other schools in our area 
had been successful in teaching this 
subject. I therefore visited East Side 
Commercial High School in Newark, 
New Jersey, where machine short- 
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hand has been taught for the past 
eight years. 

Dr. Gilbert Kahn, chairman of the 
Business Education Department, as- 
tounded me with the figures he pre- 
sented. After this visit, the school 
administrator and I were convinced 
we should go ahead with the intro- 
duction of machine shorthand. 

The administration corresponded 
with the Education Department of 
New York State and received con- 
firmation that the course would be 
certified by the University of the 
State of New York and regular credit 
would be given. We were also told 
that we were the only public high 
school in the State of New York 
offering Stenograph to its student 
body; therefore, the Education De- 
partment would be much interested in 
following the progress of the Steno- 
graph class. (Other New York State 
parochial and public high schools, as 
well as a branch of the State Univers- 
ity, are now teaching machine short- 
hand. ) 

In the summer of 1958 I learned 


the Stenograph by means of a home 
study course with taped dictation. I 
then attended a two-day Teacher 
Training Institute at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, conducted by Steno- 
graphic Machines, Inc. In a very 
short time, it was evident that teach- 
ing methods in machine shorthand 
were similar to those used in pencil 
shorthand. For this reason, a teacher 
trainee completes his study in a rela- 
tively short time—two to three weeks. 


Student Selection 


In September, 1958, we began our 
initial Stenograph class. In order 
to make a true comparison between 
pencil and machine shorthand, we 
gave prognostic tests to the twenty 
pupils who were enrolled for begin- 
ning shorthand. We listed them in 
the order of their aptitudes, then 
placed the odd numbered ones in 
pencil shorthand, the even numbered 
ones in the machine shorthand group. 
I taught both classes. (We used the 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, 
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Kuder Preference Test and Develop- 
ment Aptitude Test.) 

It was evident to me after only a 
few weeks that the Stenograph ma- 
chine was far easier to learn and 
that the “stop lights” were relatively 
few. The theory was completed in 
less time, thus allowing more time for 
new material dictation at an earlier 
period. The problems of shape and 
size of outlines, reading back, and 
speed building encountered in the 
pencil class seemed to have evaporated 
into thin air. 

It was a rare case, indeed, to see 
a hand raised by a machine writer to 
inquire how a certain word is written. 
The teaching problems seemed too 
simple; but there it was... I had 
to believe what was before me. 

In order to make our first com- 
parison between the groups, the same 
material was dictated to both pencil 
and machine writers. 


Comparison of Two Groups 


This was done at the end of the 
first semester. The speed was 50 
words a minute for six minutes. 
The results follow: 


PENCIL WRITERS 
Pupil 


MACHINE WRITERS 
Pupil Errors 


The second formal comparison of 
the two groups was made at the end 
of the first full year of study. Again, 
identical material was dictated to both 
classes, this time at 80 words per 
minute for five minutes. The results 
were as follows: 


PENCIL WRITERS 
Pupil Errors 


MACHINE WRITERS 
Errors 


At the conclusion of the third se- 
mester of study, the machine writers 
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were getting 80 words per minute 
so easily that I had each member of 
the class take the New York State 
Regents examination in Shorthand 
II and Transcription. Since these 
pupils were taking the examination 
one full semester before the normal 
taking, a grade of 75% or better 
was necessary to obtain Regent 
credit. Nine of the ten pupils passed. 
The one failure was due purely to a 
lack of transcription ability rather 
than failure to get the notes from dic- 
tation. Remember, this result was 
obtained after only one semester of 
transcription training. 

Our third comparison between 
pencil and machine writers was also 
made at the conclusion of the third 
semester of learning. The speed of 
dictation was 100 words a minute for 
two minutes. Some difficulty had 
been experienced by my pencil writ- 
ers in getting material for longer 
periods of time. In order that the 
rate of dictation could be checked 
carefully it was decided to limit this 
test to only two minutes. We wanted 
each writer, by either method, to have 
an equal opportunity to get the ma- 
terial. 

The material dictated was taken 
from Dictation for Transcription by 
Charles E. Zoubek. A typical para- 
graph follows: 


“For your convenience in recipro- 
cating the present courteous inter- 
est in your welfare evinced by my 
foregoing paragraph, I am enclos- 
ing a self-addressed card for your 
use in replying. I am also enclos- 
ing the brief and striking brochure, 
‘The Way Out!’ So revealing are 
the facts that it contains, so vital 
is their significance to you, that no 
further stressing thereof on my 
part will be necessary to insure its 
careful study by one of your 
superlative mental capacity.” 


The results of this dictation were 
as follows: 


PENCIL WRITERS 
Pupil 


MACHINE WRITERS 
Errors 


When the end of the second year 
of study arrived, both machine and 
pencil writers took the New York 
State Regents examination in Short- 
hand II and Transcription. All ma- 
chine writers passed easily; in fact, 
the lowest grade was 88%. One pen- 
cil writer failed. The average grade 
on this examination in the pencil 
class was 18 percentage points lower 
than that of the machine class. 

Our fourth and final comparison 
between pencil and machine writers 
was also made at the end of the sec- 
ond year of study. The dictation ma- 
terial was similar to the sample 
quoted above and was dictated at a 
speed of 120 words a minute. The 
time of dictation was for a period of 
two minutes for the same reason as 
mentioned previously. The results 
follow: 


PENCIL WRITERS 
Pupil Errors 


MACHINE WRITERS 
Errors 


*Beyond Correction 


After four semesters the machine 
shorthand writers accomplished dic- 
tation speeds far beyond my best 
pencil writers. The following results 
were attained by machine writers on 
five-minute tests on which 959% ac- 
curacy was required: 


3 passed 140 wpm 
6 passed 120 wpm 
| passed 100 wpm 
The test material was of syllabic 
density similar to that cited pre- 
viously. On ordinary letter material, 
these students could write 20 to 30 
words a minute faster than the speeds 
at which our tests were dictated. 
The second class of machine writ- 
ers has produced even better results 
because this class was chosen from 
the top ten students who had taken 
various prognostic tests in shorthand 
skills. The results were conclusive 
when two machine writers passed the 
New York State Regents examina- 
tion in Shorthand II and Transcrip- 
tion with grades of 88% and 86% 


| 
| 


after only one year of study and no 
transcription training. 

Persons who are not familiar with 
machine shorthand might find it diffi- 
cult to account for the notable differ- 
ences in accuracy cited above. The 
answer lies principally in these fac- 
tors: freedom from the problem of 
distortion, simpler method of writing 
long words, and relative ease of the 
whole process. All of these factors, 
and especially the last one, result in 
a greater degree of confidence and 
relative absence of tension. 

A long word is handled simply as 
a succession of syllables, with the 
sound of each syllable completely 
represented. There is no problem of 
connecting one with the next, no 
concern as to whether the pattern 
should be started with an upstroke 
or downstroke. As a result, machine 
shorthand writers are better able to 
take long words in stride and are not 
confined to a learned vocabulary. 

For these reasons, transcribing is 
a much simpler process from machine 
shorthand notes. A competent tran- 
scriber from Stenograph notes can 
type at a steady speed, with very few 
pauses to decipher notes. 

You might ask: How will the stu- 
dents be able to use the machine for 
taking telephone messages, etc.? The 
system used on the machine can be 
written with pencil and a speed of 
approximately 60 words a minute 
can be attained for purposes of this 
nature. 


Equipment 

Thus far, there has been only one 
major repair ; and that was caused by 
the accidental dropping of the ma- 
chine while outside its carrying case. 
Otherwise, there have been no re- 
pairs whatsoever. The mechanical 
setup precludes expensive repairs. I 
might mention that at least one extra 
machine is kept on hand in case there 
is need of repair to one of the ma- 
chines being used by the students. 

Each student is assigned a machine 
of his own, thus enabling him to 
carry it home to do homework as- 
signments or additional practice 
work. The machines may be used in 
study halls, also, because they are 
noiseless and do not interfere with 
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other students doing academic study- 
ing. 

The Stenograph student, in most 
cases, purchases a machine at gradua- 
tion in order to use it on the job. The 
cost is a little more than $100. More 
students have requested the Steno- 
graph course than could be accom- 


modated with our present equipment. 

My viewpoint, and that of our 
school administration, has been that 
we have had great success in offering 
machine shorthand. We plan to con- 
tinue this service to our students and 
can heartily recommend it to inter- 
ested teachers and schools. 


\typewriter 
mystery game 


Typewriter Mystery Games" were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annua! artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, fold an 8/2 x 11 sheet of paper along the middie of the 
narrow (8'2-inch) dimension, insert the folded sheet into the typewriter so that 
the folded edge is to the left, space down 4 single spaces from the top, set side 
margins for a 43-space line and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: "5$" means 
strike "$" five times; "3:"" means strike colon three times; etc. Keep shift lock 


depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—43: 

2—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 5: 
3—4:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3S, 4: 
4—3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5S. 3: 
5—2:, 7$, 7S, 1:, 7$, 7$, 7S, 2: 
6—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 5: 
7—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1, 5: 


8—43: 

9—5:, 1$, 12:, 2$, 3:, 2$, 12:, 1$, 5: 
10—4:, 3$, 11:, 3$, 2:, 2$, 11:, 3$, 4: 
11—3:, 5$, 10:, 2$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 2$, 10:, 5$, 3: 
12—2:, 7$, 9:, 2$, 2:, 3$, 9:, 7$, 2: 
13—5:, 1$, 12:, 2$, 3:, 2$, 12:, 1$, 5: 
14—5:, 1$, 31:, 1$, 5: 

15—43: 

16—5:, 1$, 13:, 5$, 13:, 1$, 5: 

17—4:, 3$, 11:, 2$, 3:, 2$, 11:, 3$, 4: 
18—3:, 5$, 10:, 2$, 3:, 2$, 10:, 5$, 3: 
19—2:, 7$, 9:, 2$, 3:, 2$, 9:, 7$, 2: 
20—5:, 1$, 13:, 5$, 13:, 1$, 5: 

Z1—5:, 1$, 31:, 1$, 5: 

22—43: 

23—5:, 1$, 12:, 7$, 12:, 1$, 5: 

24—4:, 3$, 11:, 2$, 16:, 3$, 4: 

25—3:, 5$, 10:, 4$, 13:, 5$, 3: 

26—2:, 7$, 9:, 2$, 14:, 7$, 2: 

27—5:, 1$, 12:, 7$, 12:, 1$, 5: 

28—5:, 1$, 31:, 1$, 5: 

29—43: 

30—5:, 1$, 12:, 2$, 17:, 1$, 5: 

31—4:, 3$, 11:, 2$, 16:, 3$, 4: 

32—3:, 5$, 10:, 2$, 15:, 5$, 3: 

33—2:, 7$, 9:, 2$, 14:, 7$, 2: 

34—5:, 1$, 12:, 7$, 12:, 1$, 5: 

35—5:, 1$, 31:, 1$, 5: 

36—43: 

37—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 5: 
38—4:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 4: 
39—3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3:, 5$, 3: 
40—2:, 7$, 1:, 7$, 1:, 7$, 1:, 7$, 1:, 7$, 2: 
41—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 5: 
42—5:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 7:, 1$, 5: 
43—43 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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@ THE CONSUMER MUST BE INFORMED AND PROTECTED 


Enoch J. Haga 
Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, California 


CONSUMER 
COUNSEL 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


O you realize that the credit 

charges on a typical refrigerator 
would buy 285 quarts of milk? Do 
you know that the credit charges on 
a new compact car amount to enough 
money to pay cash for both a new 
washer and a new drier? These facts 
have recently been announced by 
Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson, Califor- 
nia’s Consumer Counsel. She believes 
that a public forewarned is also a 
public forearmed ! 


California Leads in Consumer Protection 


California’s Office of Consumer 
Counsel has taken the national lead 
in providing governmental protection 
for the consumer. Other states have 
toyed with the idea of a consumer 
counsel, and New York state actually 
had such an office for a short but 
well-used time. There has been talk 
of establishing a Federal consumer 
counsel. But one fact stands out: 
California is thus far the only state 
in action. And make no mistake, 
there has been plenty to do. 
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“The Consumer Counsel speaks for 
the consumer wherever and whenever 
he has something at stake.” 


After battling for the consumer 
for her first six months, Mrs. Nelson 
has come to the conclusion that credit 
is our number one consumer prob- 
lem. According to Mrs. Nelson, most 
people just don’t know how much 
credit actually costs them. They are 
more concerned with the amount of 
the monthly payment, she says, than 
with the credit charges. Adding to 
the problem is the fact that credit 
charges vary from store to store, 
from time to time, and are stated in 
so many different ways that it is vir- 
tually impossible for the consumer 
to compare rates. Although consid- 
erable time and effort has been de- 
voted to credit, the Office has done 
much work in other areas. 

We Are All Consumers 

The law states that the Consumer 
Counsel shall advise the Governor on 
all matters affecting the interests of 
the people as consumers. As Govy- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown said in 
January, 1959, in his inaugural mes- 
sage to the Legislature: “We are all 


consumers. Yet, we have never been 
able to speak in a single voice because 
we are disorganized and our needs 
are so diverse. Without a forceful 
spokesman in government, we have 
little defense against highly-orga- 
nized special interests.”” Mrs. Nelson 
is an able spokesman, and she not 
only advises the Governor on matters 
of consumer interest, but she also 
advises the Legislature and deals di- 
rectly with the public. Her many 
duties include: recommending legis- 
lation to the Governor and to the 
Legislature to protect and promote 
consumer interests; making studies 
on subjects of consumer interest and 
reporting back to the people ; appear- 
ing before governmental commis- 
sions, departments, and agencies to 
represent and be heard on behalf of 
the citizenry in matters affecting its 
interests as a consuming public; and 
to cooperate and contract with pub- 
lic and private agencies to obtain 
needed information and services. 

A proposal for a public defender 
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of the consumer interest was made 
by Governor Brown during his cam- 
paign in October, 1958. Shortly 
after, in May, 1959, the California 
Legislature passed an act establish- 
ing the Office of Consumer Counsel. 
This action gave assurance of a per- 
manent Office; in New York state 
the office had been created by the 
governor and existed at his pleasure. 
In California the Office is a creation 
of the Legislature with the Consumer 
Counsel being appointed by the ex- 
ecutive officer, the governor. 


First Fruits 


Here, as reported by Mrs. Nelson, 
are some of the first fruits of Cali- 
fornia’s new Office: 

Consumers have been advised on 
how to save money on credit pur- 
chases. A_ wallet-sized brochure, 
“Credit Costs Money—Know How 
Much It Costs You,” has been dis- 
tributed; it shows the actual cost of 
some commonly quoted credit charges 
in terms of true annual interest. 

Consumers have been represented 
before the Assembly Interim Com- 
mittee on Finance and Insurance 
where information was provided on 
eleven different confusing methods 
of financing a small consumer pur- 
chase. 

Complaints have been investigated 
that some reducing and health salons 
sell long-term or lifetime member- 
ships, and then go out of business, 
leaving the consumer with a huge 
financial obligation for which he re- 
ceives no services. New legislation 
to cover this situation is now being 
drafted. 

Complaints have been investigated 
concerning questionable practices in 
door-to-door credit sales schemes in- 
volving knitting machines, freezer 
food plans, aluminum siding for 
houses, and water softeners. State 
agencies and local law enforcement 
agencies are now taking coordinated 
action to stop the illegal practices 
uncovered. 

Flagrant misrepresentations in 
telephone directory classified adver- 
tising by some washing machine re- 
pairmen have been investigated. Rep- 
resentatives of the telephone company 
concerned promised to check out any 
listings questioned. 
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Action has been taken to protect 
consumers against excessive rates for 
moving household goods by success- 
fully urging the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to prepare information on 
rates and services for a brochure. 

Members of a newly-built com- 
munity in a large metropolitan area 
were represented in discussions with 
the Public Utilities Commission and 
a review of telephone rates in the 
area was obtained. 

Through Alexander  Grendon, 
State Coordinator of Atomic Energy 
Development and Radiation Protec- 
tion, consumers have been informed 
that there is no appreciable danger 


in the present Strontium-90 content 


in milk. 

Moves have been taken to protect 
consumers against possible dangers 
in food additives by recommending 
appointments: to a proposed Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee to hold 
hearings and set public policy in this 
regard. 

The repeal of a section of the Busi- 
ness and Professions Code which 
permits the State Department of Ag- 
riculture to authorize short-weighting 
has been recommended. Consumers 
have been represented at a hearing 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture in opposition to a proposal to 
authorize short-weight in frozen food 
packages. 

Advertising agencies have been 
publicly urged to police the ethics of 
their profession by signing their ad- 
vertisements, thus making themselves 


accountable to the public for their 
work. 

Monthly reports of court actions 
taken by county sealers of weights 
and measures have been inaugurated, 
thus providing the first information 
about protections given consumers at 
this level. 

A vigorous campaign has been 
waged to have creameries print on 
their labels the protein and calorie 
counts and types of ingredients in 
their products, and to have canneries 
print on their labels the size and 
grade of fruits and vegetables. 

The California Office of Consumer 
Counsel joined other consumer 
groups throughout the country in a 
successful effort to obtain a reversal 
of the order suspending the Federal 
grading of lamb. 


Mailing List Maintained 


As you can see, there is definitely 
no shortage of things to do—scores 
of things remain undone! But there 
can be no doubt that, through the 
work of the Consumer Counsel, Cali- 
fornia is today a better place to live 
than it was last year. The Consumer 
Counsel speaks for the consumer 
wherever and whenever he has some- 
thing at stake. If you are interested 
in California’s program, write to 
Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson, Con- 
sumer Counsel, Office of Consumer 
Counsel, Governor’s Office, State 
Capitol, Sacramento 14, California, 
and request that your name be added 
to her mailing list. 


the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Do you lack ideas for stimulating 
your classes to do their best work? 


If you as a teacher lack such ideas, turn to the last page of this maga- 
zine. Perhaps Miss Witherow’s article will help you. 
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T Bethlehem Central High 

School in Delmar, New York, 
students in the senior year have a 
choice of ten English courses. To 
take care of the students who are less 
able and to take care of students who 
have had little or no background in 
business, a course in business English 
is given. 

In making up a general outline 
for the course, I cover four areas of 
communication: writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening. The constants 
for all classes in the written phase 
is a review of social letters, a presen- 
tation of business letters, including 
inter-office memorandums, telegrams 
and cablegrams, and the writing of 
factual reports. 

In the writing of these factual re- 
ports the abilities and needs of in- 
dividual students within the class can 
be easily capitalized upon. We begin 
with the interests of the students, as- 
sign individual topics, dig out the 
facts and write a report. These re- 
ports must conclude with a recom- 
mendation for a course of action 
based upon information within the 


report. 
Getting Organized 


One spring we did a project on 
health which we culminated with a 
trip to a nearby veterans’ hospital. 
In setting up the project the follow- 
ing materials were used: an assign- 
ment sheet, a book list, a vocabulary 
sheet and an outline for the trip. The 
assignment sheet and book list were 
prepared by the teacher and given to 
the student as an introduction to the 
unit. The book list contained the 
name, title, and, in many instances, a 
brief description of approximately 65 
books. The vocabulary sheet and trip 
outline grew out of classwork. 

Each student chose a topic from 
those listed on the assignment sheet, 
and stated whether he wanted to work 
alone or with another student or stu- 
dents. The choice of partner was 
not left to the student. The teacher 
assigned the working groups so that 
students of varied abilities were in 
each group. The more able students 
organized and guided the reading and 
research, while the less able were re- 
sponsible for setting up the report. 
Setting up the report included such 
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STUDENTS 
PREPARE 
REPORT 


WRITING 


AND REPORTING 


Gladys Vadney Hosey 


Bethlehem Central Senior High School 


Delmar, New York 


"" cover four areas of communica- 
tion: writing, speaking, reading and 


listening.” 


simple procedures as doing a table of 
content, illustrations, attractive cover, 
and bibliography. 

These reports were prepared in 
addition to our regular class work; 
hence, much of the work was done 
outside of class. However, to insure 


the proper start, I arranged with the 


librarian for the entire class to spend 
a day in the library locating mate- 
rials. About a week later each stu- 
dent was asked for a progress report. 
Had he been able to find material? 
Was his report taking shape? Were 
the form and purpose quite clear? 


Reporting Orally 

After this check each student was 
ready to complete his written report. 
On the day the reports were due each 
student gave the gist of the report 
orally. If he had been working with 
other students on the same topic, the 
oral reports had to be so divided 
that the class did not listen to the 
same information twice. As the oral 
report was being given, students 
were free to ask questions or discuss 
any statement made. After the re- 
port, we criticized the presentation, 
and assigned a mark for the oral re- 
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port. Then the written report was 
collected and marked by the teacher. 


Setting Up Trip 

In the meantime, we had written 
our letter arranging for the trip to 
the Veterans’ Hospital, had permis- 
sion slips signed by the parents, and 
sent an inter-office memo to the bus 
garage requesting transportation. 
When all these details were con- 
firmed, we set up a trip outline. This 
outline consisted of seven main head- 
ings: (1) name and location of firm 
(2) physical set-up (3) functions of 
departments visited (4) techniques 
of operation (5) problems of opera- 
tion (6) opportunities for employ- 
ment after graduation from high 
school (7) general impression and 
evaluation of trip. 

Using these general headings we 
discussed in class before the trip some 
possible questions. Then student 
committees were assigned definite 
sections of the trip outline for which 
they were responsible for getting 
answers on the day of the trip. Again 
each working group was carefully 
structured according to student 
strengths and weaknesses. 

After the trip we pooled our in- 
formation to make a complete trip 
report. Then we wrote a thank-you 
letter and evaluation of the trip. 

As we worked on this project, we 
had kept a vocabulary list. Our last 
job, until exam time, was to make 
copies of this list and use it for both 
spelling and meaning drills. The final 
examination included an essay ques- 
tion based on these projects. 

Not all units culminate in a field 
trip. To complete the unit on 
“Crime”, the students invited a de- 
tective from the local Pinkerton Na- 
tional Detective Agency to speak on 
shoplifting. One class which studied 
fabrics chose to see movies on wool, 
nylon, and vicara. 

The time for completion of these 
units varies with the number of 
students in a class and the ability 
of the class. Generally speaking the 
entire task takes from four to five 
weeks. From ten to fifteen class 
periods are needed to introduce, to 
plan, to report and to summarize the 
project. 

All students, according to their 
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abilities, have unlimited opportunity 2. Descriptive Garment Labeling 
for practice in research, in writing, 3. Phases of the Psychology of 
in oral reporting and in listening. Buying 
The more able work with little guid- . Employment Market 
ance, while the less able need to have . Crime (Forgery, Narcotics, 
their responsibilities clearly defined. Counterfeiting, etc.) 
For example, in gathering informa- 
tion, it may be necessary to refer the 
less able to a specific source—a book, A copy of the health assignment 
a magazine article, a local expert. sheet, vocabulary list, and final ex- 
The possibilities of providing for in- amination question follow. The value 
dividual differences through these of the examination question varies 
projects are limited only by the from 20 to 30 percent on a one 
imagination of the teacher and stu- hundred percent examination. The 
dents. amount of credit assigned to each 
Other topics which my classes have question is determined by the 
studied successfully are: thoroughness with which we explored 
1. Man-Made and Natural Fabrics a particular subject. 


wn 


Samples of Basic Material 


Assignment Sheet March 7, 19— 
Business English project Health 
"Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of a breath, 


From the.blossom of health to the paleness of death." 
—William Knox, 1789-1825 


Instructions: 

This assignment must be done in report form and have an introduction, body and recom- 
mendations. 

The opening sentence must be: In accordance with your request of .............-..005. 

Each student will study a definite topic. On Friday, March 18, each student should be ready 
to report his progress in gathering material for this report. On Monday, March 31, all 
written reports should be ready. 

The week of March 31 will be used for oral reports based on this research. 

We will plan a trip to the Veterans’ Hospital for Friday, April 4. This will necessitate writing 
to Mr. Bernard Rieth, Recreation Office, Veterans’ Hospital, Holland Avenue, Albany, N. Y., 
getting permission slips, arranging for a school bus, setting up a visitation outline, and 
summarizing the trip after our return to class. 

A list of reading books will be distributed to each class member which might be appropriate 
for the topic, Health. 

Sources of Information 

1. Book list (You are not restricted to listed resources.) 

2. Librarian 


3. Local experts—nurse, health teacher 
4. Current magazines, newspapers, TV programs 


List all sources of information on the last page of your report. If the source is a book or 
magazine, list name, date, page, author. 


Topics Vocabulary List 


. Vitamins & Health dietician 


— 


. Immunization—Diseases Your Doctor Can pharmacist 
Protect You Against ambulant 
3. Common Cold ambulatory 
4. Health Insurance pediatrics 
5. Emotions & Health metabolism 
6. Patent Medicines neurology 
7. Drugs & Health hygiene 
8. A Home bland diet 
9. A Healthful Vacation th 
10. Health Precautions eats 
11. Recreation & Mental Health . hiatri 
12. Dressing for Health neuropsychiatric 


13. Health Facilities in Local Area (TB, Hear- rhythm bands 
ing, Cerebral Palsy, Work Shop for Dis- outpatient 
abled, Geriatrics, Sight Saving) patio 

14. Weather & Health sterilizing 


Examination Question 


Using a report form write a report and 
recommendation or conclusion on some phase 
of health as reported during our project. This 
report should be based on information learned 
from your reading and classwork. (20) 


Suggestions for Enlivening the Oral Report 


1. Get pictures 

2. Obtain or make charts 
3. Get actual samples 

4. Use role playing 

5. Use demonstrations 
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PART II 


SYSTEMS and 
PROCEDURES 


Lowell A. Watkins 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ae I of this article appeared in 
the November issue of this maga- 
zine with the following being em- 
phasized: the evolutionary cycle of 
four specific phases related to sys- 
tems and procedures, influences of 
this important new field, and a re- 
view of business terms applicable to 
the systems and procedures area of 
office administration. 

In Part II of this article the major 
topics to be discussed are: the illu- 
sions concerning the basic functions 
of office procedures, management’s 
responsibility in getting systems and 
procedures improved, the importance 
of paperwork in a good office system, 
organizational structure of the sys- 
tems department, and other specific 
staff relationships. 

IIlusions About the Functions of 
edures 

Because these procedural activities 
are performed by clerical personnel 
and because they involve paperwork 
rather than production operations, a 
pervasive misconception exists in the 
business world that procedures are 
peculiar to the office. This, of course, 
is not true. The notion persists, how- 
ever, as one of several illusions 
which, in many companies, have re- 
sulted in an unrealistic and ineffec- 
tive approach to the task of stream- 
lining procedures. 

Perhaps the most marked char- 
acteristic of procedures as an ad- 
ministrative tool is their widespread 
application. They are not purely an 
office phenomenon, in terms of either 
participants or areas affected. They 
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are no more restricted to the office 
than are policies, organization charts, 
or any other administrative tool. They 
play a vital role in the operation of 
every department and in the per- 
formance of every function of a 
business. We have seen, for example, 
that paperwork is an integral part 
of the production process—that by 
governing the flow of materials and 
tools paperwork determines how ef- 
fectively men and machines are used. 
The forms prepared and_ records 
maintained by shop clerks, schedulers, 
methods analysts, or receiving clerks 
are just as much a part of the com- 
pany’s action and control pattern as 
are sales orders, cost sheets, personnel 
requisitions, or budget reports. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that the role of procedures in carry- 
ing on the activities of a department 
varies considerably from function to 
function. For example, a smaller 
number of the personnel in the sales 
and industrial relations department is 
generally engaged in procedural rou- 
tines than is true in the accounting 
or production control departments. 
In the latter departments, procedures 
and record keeping are so great a 
part of the whole that these functions 
become known as the accounting 
“system” and the production control 
“system.” But whatever the depart- 
ment — however much judgement, 
planning, administrative skill, or tech- 
nical knowledge is required ; however 
variable and nonrepetitive its activi- 
ties—a significant part of its work 
will always require established rou- 
tines for getting things done in a 
prompt, orderly, and _ consistent 
manner. 


Management's Responsibility 


Prior to introducing a new or re- 
vised systems unit into a company, 
management, together with the person 
in charge of the new program, should 
carefully spell out to the satisfaction 
of each the scope of the function, 
the specific responsibility, the author- 
ity, and the relationships. While so 
doing, management will endeavor to 
put the new group in the proper 
organizational place to allow it to 
accomplish its fundamental goals. 

The new or revised unit will be 
effective only if there is genuine 
support by top management and key 
executive personnel. Management has 
a fundamental responsibility to the 
new unit as well as to the whole 
organization to see that the system 
is properly introduced and to make 
it apparent that it is fully backed by 
management. To do this, manage- 
ment must be completely convinced 
of the need for this function and 
must have complete confidence in the 
people it has selected to do the spe- 
cific jobs. This conviction must be 
conveyed down the line, from key 
executives who report to top man- 
agement to the first-line supervisors 
and employees themselves. Further- 
more, support of the program should 
be continuous in nature, not subject 
to spasmodic enthusiasms. The 
matter of support is an interacting 
one. It must be present initially to 
allow effective action. Effective ac- 
tion must result in order to produce 
continuous support. 


Relationship to Other Departments 


The systems and procedures de- 
fartment works closely with and 
» 
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assists all departments on systems 
problems, as required. Projects may 
be instituted at the request of the 
department concerned or at the sug- 
gestion of the systems department. 
Basic objectives, an approach, and a 
plan of action are usually discussed 
and agreed upon by the managers of 
the systems department and the other 
departments concerned. A_ typical 
working unit might consist of one 
or more systems department repre- 
sentatives and several representatives 
of other departments. 


Organizing the Systems Department 


Although “ideal” organizational 
structures may look excellent on pa- 
per, in practice they may be highly 
impractical for existing organiza- 
tional patterns. 

Most staff departments would pre- 
fer to be lodged under the jurisdic- 
tion of top management, where they 
are surrounded by this high echelon 
support. In all cases, however, the 
peculiar needs of the particular or- 
ganization must be carefully con- 
sidered. There are several good 
reasons why the systems and pro- 
cedures department might well re- 
port to the chief executive or one of 
the vice presidents. One is the fact 
that the work of this department 
enters on corporate functions and 
cuts across all departmental lines. 
Therefore, a logical argument can 
be offered for having this department 
report to a top executive who is 
charged with general administrative 
duties rather than specialized ones. 
Often, problems may best be solved 
in that part of the organization where 
they are most acute. This is true 
because the operational know-how is 
immediately available to those who 
have the time and systems training to 
take advantage of it. 

Wherever the systems responsibil- 
ity is placed, the scope of activities 
should be clearly defined by top 
management and their subordinates 
and also clearly understood by all 
segments of the entire organization. 
There should be no mystery about 
who is going to do what. Unfortun- 
ately, too many business firms today 
have to face the challenge of solving 
this mystery. 
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Size of Systems Department 


The size of a systems department 
varies widely from company to com- 
pany. Several factors account for 
this. The four fundamental deter- 
minants of departmental size are: 
(1) the scope of the department’s 
operation, (2) the depth of study to 
be made, (3) the volume and com- 
plexity of company operations, and 
(4) whether the systems function is 
to be centralized or decentralized. 

The systems and procedures func- 
tion is a staff function with the 
normal responsibility and authority 
of the usual ‘staff assignment. This 
includes planning, organizing, coordi- 
nating and evaluating the activities 
within ¢ertain designated spheres. 
The staff unit works as a complemen- 
tary to the operating units. The staff 
executive consults and advises on 
problems confronting the line ex- 
ecutive who is responsible for operat- 
ing results. The staff executive rec- 
ommends; he has no authority to 
direct line action, except, of course, 
within his own department. The 
staff unit is impartial in attitude; it 
has no “axes to grind.” Herein lies 
one of its greatest values to any 
organization. A_ staff department 
that establishes a reputation for 
thorough, complete, and considered 
recommendations finds that operating 
management becomes more and more 
eager to enlist its aid in analyzing 
problems. 

Although it is the responsibility of 
the line organization to make the 
actual installation, the systems depart- 
ment must stand ready to assist in 
the installation of a plan by supply- 
ing man power and furnishing advice 
as required. The best of plans has 
been known to fail because those 
principally engaged in carrying out 
the procedure were not consulted in 
its development and, as a result, had 
made up their minds before testing 
that the change would not work. Con- 
sulting with all concerned prior to 
the installation stage is of paramount 
importance to successful installation. 


Conclusion 


Many colleges and_ universities 
have recognized the need for special 


training in the field of systems and 
procedures, and they are now of- 
fering specific courses in this area 
of concentration. Some universities 
are considering at the present time 
the establishment of a professorship 
in systems and procedures, and it is 
not altogether unlikely that within 
a few years a specific degree in this 
field may be granted by some institu- 
tions of higher learning. These posi- 
tive signs point to further growth and 
acceptance of the systems and pro- 
cedures function, and we may see a 
more greatly accelerated rate of 
growth in this field during the next 
ten years. 

With a field of endeavor so en- 
tirely new, however, it is only natural 
that there remain many unenlight- 
ened areas of systems operation. 
Where progress is general, it is ob- 
viously not universal; many business 
firms do not have a specific systems 
and procedures program, while 
others have a program which ac- 
complishes little or nothing in the 
way of basic systems improvement. 
Many business organizations repeat- 
edly have had poor experience with 
systems and procedures groups, and 
some have finally abandoned the idea 
entirely, preferring to leave systems 
work within the structure of manage- 
ment responsibilities generally. 

The Systems and Procedures As- 
sociation of America should be com- 
mended for the fine contributions the 
local chapters across the nation have 
been making to the education and 
professional growth of people inter- 
ested in the systems and procedures 
field. 

In the framework of administra- 
tive processes, procedures play a ma- 
jor roll in the execution, coordina- 
tion, and control of all business ac- 
tivities. How well they are defined 
will have a very real effect on op- 
erating costs, production speed, qual- 
ity of service rendered to customers, 
and overall effectiveness of the busi- 
ness. Soundly conceived and 
tinuously adapted they will do much 
to ensure the “Systematic order of 
operations.” Improvidently devel- 
oped and permitted to grow unat- 
tended, they will produce only waste, 
confusion, and delay. 
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“What would be the use of having a college 
in the first place, if we didn’t have 
constantly expanding administrative needs?” 


GLIMPSE 


PARADISE 


hve nonplussed when my college 
dean told me that none of my 
former professors had stayed on the 
campus at Old State. They'd all been 
displaced by Television, which the 
Dean claimed was much better than 
the old way of teaching. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. “Once we 
had kinescopes of their lectures, we 
found there was no more need of 
having professors around here, clut- 
tering up offices and buildings, so we 
let them go. The college is getting 
along fine, and the students seem to 
be doing just as well as they always 
did.” 

“But it’s frustrating,” I said, 
“coming back after ten years and not 
seeing a single prof.” 

“Oh, you can see almost any pro- 
fessor you want to,” he replied. “Just 
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come along over to a telelecture room 
—you'll be back in class in a jiffy.” 
We left his office and walked down 
a long corridor. I could hear the 
sounds of myriad kinestenos and tele- 
writers, clacking in the far recesses 
of the building. “All this is brand 
new since your day,” the Dean said. 
“You were in the Class of ’58, didn’t 
you tell me? Anyway, we’ve had to 
enlarge our Administrative Facilities 
tremendously, in the process of kine- 
scoping our entire curriculum. And 
it’s only a beginning,” he added, as a 
happy afterthought. 

He led me across campus to one 
of the new buildings that I’d already 
noticed clustered around the library. 
He pointed out the Philco Forensic 
Forum, Heath Hall, the Dumont Lab 
and several others. We entered Hal- 


licrafters Hall, a comfortable audi- 
torium equipped with a late model 
teleprojector and a large screen up 
front. 

“Now,” said the dean, “which one 
of your old professors would you 
like to see?” 

“Do you have kinescopes of all the 
profs who were here when I was?” 
I asked. 

“All who were any good,” he said 
genially. “Our students get only the 
best, these days.” 

“How about Professor Hoffman ?” 
Old Hoffman happened to be the first 
one to pop into my head because I’d 
almost flunked his English course 
when I was a senior. 


“What do you want to hear him 
lecture about?” the Dean asked. 
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“Shakespeare? Chaucer? Beowulf? 
One’s as easy to switch on as another, 
you know.” 

“How about the Shakespeare 

“Right.” The Dean fiddled with 
some levers, pressed a few buttons, 
and suddenly the lights went out and 
onto the big screen strode Professor 
Hoffman, looking as if he were alive. 
Immediately he was off on Hamlet, 
with all his old zest and fire. 

After we had listened for a few 
minutes, a bell rang and the Dean 
got up and switched off the telepro- 
jector. The back doors of Halli- 
crafters Hall opened and students 
started streaming down the aisles. 
The Dean looked at a schedule on the 
projector panel. “There’s a class in 
T.S. and M.’s here this hour,” he 
said. 

“What are T.S. and M.’s?” I 
asked, wondering if he could be talk- 
ing about a candy cooking course. 

“Television Skills and Methods,” 
he explained. “It’s an Education 
course. Teaches prospective teachers 
how to teach teachers how to teach 
over TV.” 

“Sounds pretty technical,” I said. 

“Oh, it is. Highly technical. Would 
you like to sit in for awhile, or shall 
we leave before the class begins?” 

“Mavbe we'd better leave,” I said. 
“T might not get muth out of it.” 
As we walked up the aisle I noticed 
that one of the students was manipu- 
lating the same buttons and levers 
the Dean had used to put on Pro- 
fessor Hoffman. “What's that boy 
doing?” I asked. 

“He’s one of our self-help  stu- 
dents. Switches in the telelecture 
when the bell rings. Gets to take the 
course for half tuition—nice job for 
the lad.” 

“Must save you a lot of money on 
professors’ salaries,” I said. 

The Dean shook his head. “Not 
much, really. Professors’ salaries 
never were a big item in our budget, 
even when we had them. Why, we’ve 
put more money into this kinescopic 
equipment than we would have paid 
our faculty for the next twenty 
years.” He paused impressively. 
“But teleteaching is bound to pay off 
financially in the long run, after our 
methods get stabilized. Think of the 
future potentialities — economically, 
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that is—of using the same kinescope 
lectures year after year—even cen- 
tury after century!” 

We started back toward the Dean’s 
office. As we strolled past the col- 
lege library, I asked him if they’d 
made any changes there. “A few,” 
he answered. “We changed the name, 
some years back. It was originally 
called the John Henry Sterling Me- 
morial Library, if you remember.” 

“After the history professor, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I think he taught history, or 
something. Anyway, it’s now known 
as the Zenith Telelibrary and Kine- 
center. Want to take a look around ?” 

We walked into the library and 
down a long corridor. Along each 
side of it were glass-panelled doors, 
at intervals of about four feet. The 
doors led into little cubicles where 
students were sitting in various poses 
of attention. Apparently the little 
cubicles were study rooms, but I was 
disconcerted to notice that none of 
the students seemed to be reading. 
“What are those little rooms and 
what are those kids supposed to be 
doing there?’ I finally asked the 
Dean. 

“They're telestudying rooms,” he 
said. “Most of our library books 
have been put on teletape so our stu- 
dents can telestudy their lessons. 
Makes things quicker and easier for 
them.” 

“Why can’t they read books when 
thev study, as I did?” 

“Reading,” he said, “has been on 
its wav out for years. Although there 
might have been some little need for 
it when you were here, it certainly is 
outmoded now. We dropped our 
last reading requirement five years 
ago—back in 1963.” 

“Suppose a student wants to read 
a magazine or a letter or something?” 

“Never any need,” the Dean said 
airily. ‘Never any need at all. Every- 
thing’s on teletapes, telerecords, kine- 
scopes or telekinos.” 

“If they don’t read, how do they 
write?” T asked. “Doesn’t one usu- 
ally go with the other?” 

“We don’t encourage students to 
write either, as a matter of fact,” he 
answered. “There’s very little of it 
being done now—a few experiments, 
perhaps, but that’s about all.” 
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I was confused. “How,” I asked 
the Dean, ‘do your students take 
their exams if they can’t read the 
questions—or write out the an- 
swers ?” 

“Oh, they don’t have to do that,” 
he said, smiling indulgently. “All the 
exams are given orally, from kine- 
tapes, and the students speak their 
answers into tape recorders.” 

“But if you don’t make them write 
their exams, how can anybody read 
them to see if the answers are right 
or wrong?” I asked. “But then,” I 
added quickly, anticipating his reply 
—‘the readers just listen to the tape 
recordings. Is that right?” 

“If that was—ah—necessary.” 

“What do you mean—if that was 
necessary?’ I asked. Then I under- 
stood. “That’s right—there aren't 
any professors around, so nobody has 
to read the exams anyway.” 

“There you have it,” he said, happy 
that I had caught on at last. “Check- 
ing examinations went out about 
1960. We found that it was an en- 
tirely needless waste of labor, par- 
ticularly after the professors left.” 

I could see the logic of his reason- 
ing. But I was still curious about a 
few details. “Why,” I asked, “do 
you have the students take exams at 
all, if nobody listens to the tape re- 
cordings of their answers ?” 

The Dean looked surprised and 
pained. ‘“Didn’t you notice the vast 
improvements in our Administrative 
Facilities ?” he asked. I nodded, try- 
ing to look intelligent. “Well, almost 
half of these Facilities are devoted to 
keeping and filing the teletapes of stu- 
dent exams. If the student didn’t 
take exams, we wouldn’t need nearly 
as much Administrative Staff or 
Space, and that would be disastrous. 
After all, what would be the use of 
having a college in the first place, if 
we didn’t have Constantly Expanding 
Administrative Needs?” 

“T guess there wouldn’t be,” I 
said. We happened to be walking 
through a grove of TV towers, and 
the Dean suggested that we sit down 
on one of the teleseats that dotted 
the landscape. 

“This is the Andrea Arboretum, 
incidentally. Lovely spot, isn’t it?” 
he said, sniffing the delicate aroma 
of the coaxial cables. 
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“Beautiful,” I agreed. After a 
suitable interval, I asked him to give 
me some idea about future plans for 
the college. ; 

“What we’re aiming at for the 
future,” the Dean said, impressively, 
“probably is the biggest thing in Edu- 
cation—since TV, that is. It’s what 
we call the One-Course Core Cur- 
riculum. It will cover all four years 
of undergraduate work.” 

“All four years in one course? 
Why, that sounds terrific.” 

“Oh, it is,” he assured me. “Ter- 
rific. We're planning it as a fully- 
integrated, all-college course in 
Listening and Viewing. Our students 
will need nothing else—but nothing— 
to graduate.” 

“Tremendous,” I said. ‘‘And what 
will the name of this course be?” 

“Education 1,000,000.” The Dean’s 
head was bowed. ‘‘Education 1,000,- 
000,” he repeated reverently. “It’s 
going to require one of the greatest 
Expansions in Administrative Facili- 
ties in all history.” 

“You mean—to keep track of stu- 
dents’ exams, and so on?” 

“Oh, the students won’t even have 
to take exams any more,” he said. 
“That's all old hat now. We’re going 
to have an atomically-powered Com- 
puter with an electric brain that will 
keep track of everything—completely 
automatically. It will keep constant 
check on how well the students do in 
Education 1,000,000—without their 
having to take any examinations 
whatsoever. It will also see to it that 
they register correctly—which has 
become a terrible problem lately—and 
that they attend teleclasses the right 
number of times, take the required 
number of cuts, and spend the requi- 
site number of hours in the telestudy- 
ing rooms.” 

“Is there anything it won't do?” I 
asked. 

“Not much,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. “Here are some of the other 
things it checks: number of nights 
spent in the dormitories, meals eaten 
in the dining hall, hours spent in 
extracurricular activities, hours spent 
in improving the personality, and 
hours spent in TV activities over and 
above telelecture and telestudy re- 
quirements.” 
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“You'll have a record of practical- 
ly every waking hour your students 
spend,” T said. 

“And _ sleeping hours too—don’t 
forget those.” 

“Of course—you’ve got to check 
the number of hours of sleep they 
get,” I agreed. 

“Yes, indeed. In fact, we've dis- 
covered that sleeping seems to be get- 
ting more important to our students 
than staying awake, these days.” 

“T wonder why,” I said. 

““T can’t imagine,” he replied. 
“Anyway, you can see, even with the 
new Computer, that our Administra- 
tive Facilities are going to need Con- 
stant Expansion, to keep pace with 
our Administrative Needs.” 

“That,” I said, “is obvious.” Sud- 
denly | had an idea. ‘‘Why can’t you 
abolish all this academic business ?” 
I asked. “After all, the students don’t 
really have to be around here. Then 
you could concentrate on the true 
function of the college—which is 
Administration.” 

“You know,” the Dean said, after 
a pause, “you might have something 
there.”” He looked at me keenly. “T’'ll 
bring it up at the next meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. Think of it! A 
college with nothing but an Admin- 
istration—no students, no professors, 
no dormitories, no classes—just Ad- 
ministration. Why, it would be per- 
fect!” 

“Don’t forget TV,” I said, gently. 

“Naturally—we’d keep adding to 
our TV facilities constantly.” 

“And the Computer,” I added. 

“The Computer—of course. How 
could we get along without that?” he 
said, with fervor. “Think of it—con- 
stantly Expanding Administrative 
Needs, constantly expanding TV fa- 
cilities, a Computer to check every- 
thing—what more could anyone ex- 
pect of a college?” 

“Nothing,” I said. Quietly I tip- 
toed away. The Dean’s eyes were 
glazed. He was staring up at the tops 
of the TV towers, as if at a Vision 
of Paradise, and I didn’t want to 
interrupt. 


Reprinted with permission from The 
Humanist January-February, 1958. 
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TEACHING MACHINES 


Teaching machines are a recent subject 
of interest and controversy in audio-visual 
circles in the U.S.A. As was reported in a 
recent Kodak A-V Letter, few machines 
actually exist, and none has had an exten- 
sive test in the public schools. Private com- 
panies have however been formed to 
manufacture the first models, and these 
companies and many educational authorities 
are now busy on research theorizing and 
testing in the firm conviction that a new 
pedagogical era is dawning. 

It is their intention to find the best prac- 
tical means to assist mechanically in the 
teaching process. Whatever their ultimate 
nature, the new machines, to serve their 
purpose, must improve the quality of in- 
struction and reduce the cost. Since they 
must be versatile enough to supplement the 
curricula from kindergarten to college 
under varying conditions, teaching ma- 
chines will need to be programmed in 
many ways. 

The theory is that a machine on each 
student’s desk will feed him information to 
which he must respond correctly before 
passing on to the next bit of information. 
If the answer is incorrect, he must review 
previous material to find his error. This 
immediate reinforcement or correction is 
intended to speed the learning process. It 
will permit each student to proceed at his 
own pace. The machines may not replace 
teachers but they should free them for 
more creative work, 

Industry has taken the lead in developing 
training aids. A large missile manufac- 
turer made a unit to train workers to 
assemble parts. Uniformity, speed and a 
record of the method were important. Ear- 
phones from a tape recorder gave the 


instructions, and photographs on a flip- 
chart showed the parts and the preferred 
handling. The training departments of 
many other large corporations are now 
busy with their own experiments. 

Much research remains to be done. 
Psychological studies of the learning 
process stress the “building block” prin- 
ciple of adding one “bit” of information 
systematically to another but the program- 
ming methods are now highly contro- 
versial. The machines themselves cost from 
$80 to $4,000 according to their capabilities 
and the claims of their manufacturers, but 
purchases at this time are mostly for the 
daring. Nevertheless, those who have in- 
vestigated the subject are sure that teach- 
ing machines will be commonplace in the 
not distant future. It is felt by many indus- 
try leaders that 35 mm or 16 mm film will 
ultimately provide the physical base on 
which the programs for these machines 
will be prepared. 

Business education possibilities are in- 
finite. It seems likely that teaching 
machines may be used in our classes rang- 
ing from office practice to salesmanship. 
Why not a “program” for “Operating a 
Duplicator” or “Demonstrating a Product.” 

Don’t expect this latest of teaching 
techniques to be accepted overnight. Con- 
sider how many years teaching films have 
been available to us and how far they still 
are from maximum utilization. The one 
bright hope of the future of teaching 
machines is the way in which A-V en- 
thusiasts and professionals are improving 
their organization and stature. If they soon 
endorse and begin demonstrating teaching 
machines we may indeed see a revolution in 
teaching techniques in the next decade. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 


Business educators can’t be expected to 
equal in the schools every innovation in the 
business community, however, we must try 
to keep informed and current. We owe it 
to our students, we owe it to the business 
community, and we owe it to ourselves to 


stimulate and enhance our teaching by not _ 


overlooking the marvelous advances in 
business equipment and practices. 

Now that television has completely cap- 
tured the American home, it is making 
great strides in education and more recently 
noteworthy inroads into business and in- 
dustry. In this connection, let us consider 
closed circuit television ! 

In its simplest terms, closed circuit tele- 
vision is a hookup of one small camera to a 
central unit and a monitor. The central 
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unit supplies the power and controls the 
camera while the monitor is like a home 
television set and used for viewing. A 
number of cameras in various locations 
may of course be hooked into one closed 
circuit system and a camera switching 
unit can be added which permits selection 
of views from the various cameras. Pos- 
sibilities are highly varied depending on 
the user’s needs. 

Closed circuit TV has, when correctly 
applied, proved valuable for saving time, 
effort and man hours. In terms of possible 
savings, the cost of a closed circuit system 
is low. Units have been kept small and 
versatile. TV cameras are small (approxi- 
mately football size) and may be fixed or 
portable, rotatable or vertically adjustable. 


TV is dependable—not subject to fatigue 
and errors and may easily take a viewer to 
remote and dangerous locations. It stays 
on the job 24 hours a day. 

Just to list some possible business and 
industrial applications, closed circuit TV is 
being used in: 

Training 
Production Control 
Surveillance 
Property Protection 
Material Handling 
Dangerous Viewing 
Remote Observation 
Traffic Control 
Process Control 
Work Coordination 
Centralized Record Viewing 
Merchandising 
Display 


General Precision Inc. of Pleasantville, 
New York, has published a brochure en- 
titled “What Every Business Man Should 
Know About Closed Circuit TV.” This 
clever little folder describes some closed 
Circuit TV applications as follows: 


Bank Administration: A TV system sim- 
plifies bank administration and assures 
money savings by freeing valuable floor 
space previously required to store bulky 
records. Now bank personnel can compare 
signatures by letting closed circuit TV 
scan remotely located records. By the same 
token, TV puts an end to the age-old and 
uneconomical requirement of dividing teller 
windows alphabetically. 


Transportation: The airline, railroad and 
trucking industries can utilize closed circuit 
TV as a means of keeping costs to a mini- 
mum. Instead of the costly manual method 
of posting airline, bus or railroad arrivals 
and departures at many points throughout 
the station — TV cameras and monitors 
pick-up, transmit and display the informa- 
tion from a single source to many strategic 
locations throughout the terminal. TV can 
also be used by transportation companies 
to record all incoming and outgoing ve- 
hicles from a single location instead of 
multiple check points—where many men 
have to be assigned—thus eliminating the 
duplication and expense inherent in such 
manual checking. 


Production: For production savings which 
can run into many thousands of dollars, 
closed circuit TV is often the ticket. There 
is no need to have numerous personnel ob- 
serving scattered production operations— 
now a minimum number of operators can 
observe critical functions in many parts of 
a plant from one location, Closed circuit 
TV also permits effective employee train- 
ing without the necessity to sideline both 
valuable equipment and experienced per- 
sonnel for such purposes. 


Ideally students will become acquainted 
with closed circuit TV systems as they 
are introduced into our school operations. 
For a number of years audio-visual en- 
thusiasts have been discussing closed cir- 
cuit TV in schools for the showing of 
classroom films. The system would work 
this way: a fixed camera in a projection 
room would pick up the film and: trans- 
mit it to the receiving sets in one or more 
classrooms. This arrangement would elimi- 
nate the need for transporting projectors 
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and screens through the building; would 
eliminate the need ror darkening the rooms ; 
would permit the same film to agg in 
as many classrooms as necessa¥y at the 
same time (depending on availability of 
receivers). 

Consider the school possibilities of hav- 
ing closed circuit TV scanning study halls, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, library or the pos- 


sibility that a portable camera would be 
available to permit teacher supervision by 
school administrators with a minimum class 
disturbance. 

The business and industrial uses of 
closed circuit TV described in this column 
are a reality—the possible educational adap- 
tations have not yet been adequately identi- 


fied. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 


It has been said that American business 
wastes millions of dollars each year as a 
result of inefficient communications. Teach- 
ers of Correspondence and Business English 
have a particular responsibility to improve 
the deplorable state of business communica- 
tion. They may find some help in four new 
film series "that present a complete variety 
of communications techniques that may be 
utilized to facilitate a better exchange of 
ideas in human communication and inter- 
action. The four series are Language in 
Action; The Quill; Language and Lin- 
guistics; and Talking Sense. The films are 
designed for use with high school and 
college classes, industrial and business 
training programs, and general adult audi- 
ences. The individual series feature lead- 
ing authorities in communimations analysis 
and techniques. Each program is produced 
in black and white and is 30 minutes in 
length. The series are: 

1. Language in Action provides an in- 
troduction to the science of general seman- 
tics and an explanation of the fundamental 
processes of human communication. The 
series, presented by Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, 
the noted semanticist from San Francisco 
State College, discusses the means of “ex- 
panding the limits of one’s language” in 
accordance with our basic human respon- 
sibility which is to communicate. Emphasis 
is made of the fact that communications 
process involves finding common areas of 
experience. Examples ranging from ad- 
vertising and poetry, to the lyrics of pop- 
ular songs are used to show how language 
determines not only what we say, but in 
large measure, what we do and think. Titles 
in the series are: Talking Ourselves Into 
Trouble; Maps and Territories; What Is 
Language?; Hiding Behind the Diction- 
ary; Where Is Meaning?; Experience As 
Give and Take; The Task of the Listener; 
How We Know What |Ve Know; The 
Language of Advertising; The Semantics 
of the Popular Song; Words That Don't 
Inform; IWhat Holds People Together; 
and How To Say What You Mean. 

2. The Quill series is designed to pro- 
mote clear, concise, and effective writing 
techniques. Special attention is given to 
methods of sentence construction, para- 
graph organization, and good word usage. 
Titles in the series are: Style in Writing; 
Writing Forceful Sentences; From Sen- 
tences to Paragraphs; The Exact Small 
Things; and Nouns and Verbs Versus Ad- 
jectives and Adverbs. 

3. Language and Linguistics provides a 
general approach to beginning linguistics 
and covers the nature, structure, and de- 
velopment of language. The series explains 
the relationships that exist between lan- 
guage, experience, writing, and culture, 
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and how these relationships help form the 
basis for all human interaction. The series 
features Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics and English, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Titles in the series are: 
Introduction; Language and Writing; A 
Definition of Language; The Linguistic 
Approach to Language Learning; The 
Sounds of Language; Dialects; Grammar 
(Part 1 & 2); History of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Language Family; History of the 


English Language; The Alphabet; Lin- 
guistics Science and the Teaching of Read- 
ing; and Language and Meaning. 

4. The series Talking Sense discusses 
ways to improve our talking-listening- 
thinking activities for better communica- 
tion. The late Dr. Irving J. Lee of North- 
western University describes the various 
problems encountered in conversation with 
others and methods of overcoming mis- 
understandings. Emphasis is made of the 
fact that it takes effort to be a good talker, 
listener, or observer. Titles in the series 
are: Just What Is General Semantics? ; 
Do You Know How To Make A State- 
ment of Fact? On the Difference Between 
Words and Things; The Man Who Knows 
It All; Why Do People Misunderstand 
Each Other?; and What Is a Good Ob- 
server? 

Purchase or rental information as well 
as additional information about any of the 
film series may be obtained by writing to 
NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through Juue, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 


able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing the to JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to libraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. 


NEW... 
UPDATED EDITIONS 
OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS 


fill-ins. 


minutes. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKKEEPING, Third Edition, by 
Milton C. Olson, Ernest A. Zelliot, W. E. Leidner 


In its first edition this was the first bookkeeping text 
with a down-to-earth approach—one from which all stu- 
dents could learn bookkeeping. This new edition contains 
the same popular features, as well as workbooks that re- 
quire learners to make all their own entries—no mere 


TESTED TIMED WRITINGS, Second Edition, by M. 
Fred Tidwell, Mary L. Bell, Leonard J. Porter 


In this new edition of one of the most popular timed- 
writings books ever published, you will find interesting 
class-tested timings — word-counted for 3, 5, and 10 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School. Brooklyn, New York 


A STUDY OF DATA PROCESSING IN 
SPECIFIED RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
FIRMS 
D. B. A. Study 

Indiana University 

by LOREN E. WALTZ 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The basic data processing systems in the 
19 retail and wholesale firms studied were 
comprised of procedures dealing with sell- 
ing, purchasing, and general accounting 
activities in the firm. Data-processing ac- 
tivities were predominantly centralized and 
were under the direction of a corporate 
officer, a controller, or an office manager. 

Data-processing problems were found to 
fall into the following categories: timeli- 
ness, adequacy, processing and _ utilizing, 
cost, changes in method, coordination of 
systems and procedures, and miscellaneous. 
The role of data processing appeared to 
be that of providing information in con- 
venient and useful form at the time and 
place needed ; it included those aspects per- 
taining to: (1) managerial purposes of 
planning and controlling; (2) continuing 
routine operations of the firm; and (3) 
meeting external requirements of govern- 
mental agencies, associations, or other 
groups. 

This study of office data processing em- 
ployed survey, interview. and observation 
techniques. 


A STUDY OF MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY 
PERTINENT TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATION OF THE MEDICAL 
SECRETARY AND MEDICAL 
ASSISTANT... 

Ed. D. Study 

Boston University 

by ALFRED C. PASCALE 

Warwick Veterans Memorial High School 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


816 case histories, dictated by 289 physi- 
cians, and representing 17 specialized fields 
of medicine at three hospitals were an- 
alyzed for the purpose of determining the 
most commonly dictated medical terms in 
hospital records. The case histories an- 
alyzed contained 325,061 running words, 
which included 41,798 medical terms, 23,528 
medical phrases, 4,065 medical abbrevia- 
tions, 1,064 weights and measures, 1,539 
medical diseases and operations, and the 
medical terms contained 19,139 prefixes and 
41,258 suffixes. 

The following medical terminology had 
a frequency of five or more in the case 
histories analyzed and were therefore con- 
sidered commonly dictated in medical prac- 
tice: 1,746 medical terms, 973 medical 
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phrases, 289 medical abbreviations, 15 
weights and measures, 51 medical diseases 
and operations, and 77 prefixes and 80 
suffixes. 

Neurologists dictated the largest num- 
ber of technical medical terms in each case 
history—95, while psychiatrists dictated the 
largest number of running words in each 
case history—1,057. The overall percentage 
of technical medical terms in the 325,061 
running words was 14.13. 

The validity of the sampling utilized 
was verified by comparing the proportion 
of cases discharged from each medical de- 
partment in the hospital with the sampled 
cases analyzed. The series of tables con- 
structed should serve as an effective guide 
for teachers and authors of instructional 
materials. 


THE EVENING COLLEGE STUDENT OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AT 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by SYLVESTER L. BALASSI 
North Tarrytown, New York 


The evening students of business were, 
in the main, in their mid-twenties, married 
with two children, employed full-time, and 
seeking a bachelor’s degree; about four to 
six years had elapsed from their high- 
school graduation to the start of study in 
the evening college; more than half of 
them came to the University three eve- 
nings a week for classes. They had come 
to the evening college primarily to invest 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journa/ are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 

+ in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 
and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 


in the future and to advance in their 
present jobs. 

The most widely used teaching method, 
as indicated by the students, and the one 
which was most preferred, was “some lec- 
ture, some discussion;” little interest was 
expressed for “mostly discussion.” Most 
students expected a direct occupational re- 
turn from collegiate study; they intended 
to remain in the same kind of work, but 
at a higher level. 

Business management was the major 
field of study for more than one-half of 
the students, and most who had selected a 
minor had chosen another field of business 
rather than a non-business field. Slightly 
more than one third of the students had 
come to the evening college to enhance 
social prestige and position, as well as to 
acquire a certain amount of “culture”, One 
out of six students had dropped out for a 
semester or more, due most frequently to 
“interference with job.” Fewer than 10 
percent of the students came from homes 
where either parent had graduated from 
college. 

This study of the personal and motiva- 
tional characteristics of the evening session 
students of business administration at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University was based 
on the questionnaire and interview tech- 
niques. A_ pilot study was undertaken 
with one evening class of 30 students, 
following which a perfected questionnaire 
was personally submitted to 285 students in 
14 selected classes representative of the 
evening program in_ business. Supple- 
mentary data were then obtained by per- 
sonal interviews. 


A STUDY OF READABILITY AND OTHER 
FACTORS OF SELECTED BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

University of Southern California 
by DEAN ANDREW PETERSON 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


With the Gunning formula, the best 
business letters had a mean readability in- 
dex of 11.65 and the poorest ones an in- 
dex of 12.67, the difference being signifi- 
cant beyond the 5 percent level. The Flesch 
formula placed the best letters at the tenth- 
grade level and the poorest ones at the 
eleventh-grade level, the difference not 
being significant. 

A rank-order correlation of .72 was 
found for the two formulas in ranking 
the letters by difficulty rather than by 
sentence length. 49 of the best letters and 
27 of the poorest followed an organiza- 
tional plan. The best letters carried a posi- 
tive tone while only 28 of the poorest did 
so; 25 of the best letters had major punc- 
tuation errors while 37 of the poorest con- 
tained them; and 8 of the best letters and 
31 of the poorest contained stereotyped ex- 
pressions. 

The findings of this study were based on 
300 business letters from 15 Utah com- 
panies. A jury of five business-communi- 
cations specialists rated the letters, de- 
termining the best 20 percent and the 
poorest 20 percent. The two groups of 
letters were then analyzed for readability 
and other factors. 
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|‘We expect to be COPIED” 


because this is 


“an advance in the 


technique 


Medical Dictation Course 


Century Edition 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 


MEDICAL. DICTATION. COURSE 


Please send me further information about the 


This is the approach to teaching you have always SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course 


| 
| 
sought. | 
Planned by experts —and carefully executed so | 
that it can be adapted to your established curri- | 
culum or assist you in building a new one — | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


name 


SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course sim- 
plifies learning for both teacher and student. 


No need to have a “specialist” on staff to teach 
medical dictation. This new technique qualifies 
your shorthand teacher to be a medical shorthand 


teacher. 

SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course text, 
Manual, and Complete Key furnish you with the THE SPE of ing COMPANY 


most effective teaching unit ever devised. 


school name 


address 


city, staie 


55 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York 
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A Narionauy 
Apveatiseo 


InstitUTION 


they know. 


with a national reputation. ......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 

This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 

The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 
tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 
view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 

Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 


and business educators everywhere. 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 

Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 

Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders .in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


“The best jobs in ~~~ go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."’ 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street Springfield, Illinois 


| @ In BOSTON 


Individuahced Educati 


Diplomas in Business 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
A R lele, Pp g She oth A Typing 
D 
ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 


Merged in 1954 


NOW Represents !39 Combined 
Years of Sucgessful Business Training 


Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


AUERSWALD'S 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL 
scHoo.L 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle || Washington 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

sional emphasis on termi . lab, in-train- 

ing programs. Professional positions open, 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


in U. S. 
Training 
Day and Eve. 


Start any time 
Individual promotion. 
Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
“ter and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi Denver 2, Colo. 
H. Barnes, President 


Founded 1904 


CECIL'S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the 
Business Sc’ 
All Regular Business Courses plus —— 
Secretarial and Basic Automatio 


UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 
Complete Day and Night Schoo! Curriculums 
Accredited by the for 

Business Schoo 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


College 


* » Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

. S. in Science; B. S. in Business 

oitive (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

H. 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Coreer Training in Business Education 
Since 1899 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 
Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 
Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ‘'A‘’ Coliege 
12 S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


it 

| 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 

Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college- 
grade business, accounting, secretar 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 

machines. 

Ask for Bulletin of Courses 

240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission z Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 
W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh S#., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience. 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 
Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 
A Junior College of Busi accredited Ac- 
counting, Secretar, and “Machine 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical on 
Approved as a Degree-Confe nstitution 
W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


STRAYER coutece 


OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus ‘specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 

Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leadin dag 4 and 
* Secretarial Schools e 1856 


Serving Madison for | 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


“*BUSINESS training at its best'’ 


« NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 
Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Accounting Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, — 
Accredited by ‘ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for ee, 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located i 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta. Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 


20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accredited by the Ac 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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FAMILY! FIGHT 


“CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Send your contribution to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
in care of your local post office 


you borrowed 


this copy of 
THE JOURNAL 


and want your own 


personal copy each month 


1, Return this copy to owner. 
2, Mail this coupon. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Enclosed is $4.00 for which you may 
send me The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation tor one year: 


@ Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


On the average a person will travel 1 to 
1% miles for food; 3 to 5 miles for ap- 
parel and household items; 8 to 20 miles 
for apparel and household items if wide 
selection and price are important, accord- 
ing to a study of shopping cents by the 
Urban Land Institute. 

Growth of thrift in the United States 
is demonstrated by a rise of 88 million 
holders of life insurance in 1950 to 115 
million at the end of 1959. In the same 
period, the number of persons holding 
savings accounts jumped from 64.9 million 
to 83.5 million; savings and loan account 
holders, from 10.3 million to 26.4 million; 
and persons with private pension plans 
rose from 9.8 to 20 million. The liquid 
assets of individuals last year, including 
investments in corporate stocks and bonds 
as well as savings, rose to a record $945.9 
billion, compared with $800 billion in 1958, 
according to Finance Facts. 

v 

Americans are spending about $1.75 
billion for children’s toys in 1960. (Science 
and construction-type toys are reported to 
be heavy favorites). Life-like dolls are as 
popular as ever, but little girls are de- 
manding greater animation in their dolls. 

About 33% million households, or two 
of three households in the U.S., are hav- 
ing daily or Sunday newspapers delivered 
to their doors, a sample census of the 
Bureau of the Census showed. 

The typical home buyer today is younger 
than his counterpart of 20 years ago, ac- 
cording to Finance Facts. Median age of 
buyers of new homes through FHA in 
1959 was 33 years as against over 36 
years in 1939. For existing homes, typical 
buyer was under 34 last year, 40 two 
decades ago. Mortgagors in age group 
under 35 represented almost 60 per cent of 
FHA mortgages on new construction and 
55 per cent of loans on existing loans. 

w 


If you tend to answer “yes” or “true” 
on questionnaires the chances are that you 
are dependent, anxious and impulsive, ac- 
cording to a study by Harvard psycholo- 
gists Drs. Arthur Couch and Kenneth 
Keniston, as reported in Coronet. 


By 1970, the United States is expected 
to have a population of 220 million, with 
employment topping 80 million, and pro- 
duction of goods and services increasing 
by 50 per cent to an estimated $750 billion 
a year, according to Tax Foundation. 
Therefore, there must be 13 million new 
jobs by 1970. 


From 80 per cent to 90 per cent of 
shopping is done by women. About a third 
of buying is on impulse. There is a 50-50 
chance that a shopper will buy something 
in each store she visits, according to 
Changing Times. 

A California housewife has organized a 
group called Charge Accounts Anonymous. 
Patterned along the lines of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, its members are those who 
cannot resist the temptation to charge 
merchandise. 

Self-service is reducing army of shop- 
lifters, according to William T. Kelley, 
associate professor of marketing in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. His statement is based on studies 
in food, variety, hardware, drug and other 
stores. However, there has been an _ in- 
crease in breakage. 

vw 

Americans seemed as eager to join 
things in 1831 as today, according to 
Alexis De Tocqueville, French statesman, 
who visited America then, quotes Business 
Today: “The Americans of all ages, all 
conditions and all dispositions constantly 
form associations. They have not only 
commercial and manufacturing companies 
in which all take part but associations of 
a thousand other kinds—religious, moral, 
serious, futile, restricted, enormous or 
diminutive. The Americans make associa- 
tions to give entertainments, to found es- 
tablishments for education, to send mis- 
sionaries to the antipodes. Wherever at the 
head of some new undertaking you see 
the Government in France or a man of 
rank in England, in the United States you 
will be sure to find an association.” 

Falls on slippery. surfaces are the lead- 
ing cause of off-the-job injuries to about 
210,000 U. S. workers in 80 companies. 


Using census information, a task force 
of government researchers has spent seven 
years figuring out the differences in death 
rates between people on every income level. 
According to this special report now being 
completed by National Office of Vital 
Statistics, professional men, business ex- 
ecutives, senior technical personnel, people 
who earn the most money, generally live 
longer than small proprietors, office work- 
ers, salesmen, skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and laborers. 

About 25 million American motorists 
have never taken any kind of driving test. 
Their licenses were issued before various 
states required examinations. 
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new materials 


Advertising Department, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 433 Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, publishes free materials: 
To Help You Get More Spelling Help 
from Your Dictionary—No. 507 (chart) ; 
So You Want to Be a Better Speller?—No. 
561 (chart); Make the Most of Your 
Dictionary—No. 308 (chart) ; Propaganda 
Devices that Can Mislead You—No. 516 
(chart). Other addresses are in Palo Alto, 
New York, Dallas, Atlanta; also Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. Write nearest address. 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has recently completed an Office 
Customs Survey in which more than 2300 
business, industrial and service organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
participated. 

Many pronounced trends were revealed : 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the respond- 
ents permit both male and female office em- 
ployees to smoke in the office without re- 
strictions. 

2. Despite recent criticisms on the office 
Christmas party, sixty-five per cent of the 
companies hold such an activity. 

3. Eighty-seven per cent of employees 
are permitted to receive personal mail in 
the office. 

4. Eighty-six per cent of the companies 
hire married women with pre-school chil- 
dren, and sixty-one per cent of these com- 
panies reveal that women in this group are 
not absent more than other clerical em- 
ployees. 

5. Coffee breaks and/or rest periods are 
granted by eighty per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed. 

6. Fifty-eight per cent of the companies 
do not reject the employment application 
of a spouse of a present employee because 
of family relationship. 

7. Seventy-three per cent of the com- 
panies permit employees to receive incom- 
ing personal telephone calls at all times, 
while sixty-six per cent permit their office 
employees to place outgoing personal tele- 
phone calls without restrictions. 

8. Eighty-nine per cent of the companies 
have no rules or restrictions on office dress. 

9. Forty per cent of the companies hold 
a Summer picnic for office employees. 

These are just some of the examples 
taken from this Office Customs Survey. 
Copies of the complete report are available 
from World Headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, 1931 Old York Road, Willow Grove, 
Pa. at $1 per copy. 


Write William R. Kuhns, Editor, The 
American Bankers Association, 1958-730 


Fifteen Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
for Present Day Banking. 
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Basic good manners for shopping, work- 
ing, and entertaining are shown in Manners 
for Today's Living, 15 pp. for 25c, from 
Stevens Publications, 107 Columbus Ave- 
nue, White Plains, New York. 


Specific directions for making a flannel 
board, with the preparation and use of 
materials for it are found in the book, The 
Flannel Board. It is available, for 50 cents, 
from Dr. Merton B. Osborn, 1219 Calle 
del Sol, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Changing Times Reprint Service 
has a pamphlet, containing six articles, “A 
Business of Your Own?” for 35 cents. The 
address is 1729 H. Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Quantity prices on request. 


“The Story of Competition in the 
American Market,” is a free 32-page book- 
let obtainable from The Public Relations 
Department, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Write Area Development Division, Uni- 
ted States Department of Commerce, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., enclosing 15 cents, for “What Will 
New Industry Mean to My Town?” by 
Wesley C. Calef and Charles Daoust. 


The Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. publishes a free 
booklet, “Choosing the Legal Structure for 
Your Firm,” by Edward L. Anthony. 


You may secure a kit of free material 
for high school teaching of consumer credit 
and a quarterly publication, Finance Facts, 
by sending your name and address to the 
Educational Services Division, National 
Consumer Finance Association, 1000 16 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


‘ Humorous pen and ink cartoons (blue 
on white—size 8 x 10) are available for 


»a variety of topics from Special Teaching 


Aids, 3408 N. Potomac Street, Arlington 
13, Virginia. The review set titled “How 
to Study” contains 13 cartoons. Other 
topics of special interest to business 
teachers are school characters, school 
spirit, typing, advanced typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. Each set is priced at 


$2.00. 


You can get an excellent booklet, Let's 
Talk About Credit, from Business Re- 
search & Education, Cities Service Petro- 
leum, Inc., 60 Wall Street, New York 5. 


A BILLBOARD MUST BE 
IN FULL VIEW 
TO GET ATTENTION 


SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual’’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


._. , Alexander L. Sheff, Executive Di- 
rector of the Speedwriting and Nancy 
Taylor Companies, recipient of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools 1960 Distinguished Service 
Award for the person, outside the busi- 
ness school field, who had done the 
most during the year for the business 
schools. 


... Robert W. Sneden, president of 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, recipient of the NACBS 
Man-of-the-Year Award. 


... Vernon Payne, North Texas State 
College, who has been elected president 
of the Fort Worth Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association 
for the 1960-61 term. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Anna S. Bennett, formerly a member 
of the faculty at Armstrong College in 
Berkeley, California, has been named 
Director of the School of Secretarial 
Administration. She replaces Louise 
Dunkel who has retired after forty-one 
years service in the School of Secre- 
tarial Administration. 


Ruben Dumler, on leave from St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, is on 
the teaching staff at the Territorial 
College of Guam, Agana, Guam. 


Everett L. Groover, former Coordi- 
nator of Guidance for Duval County, 
Florida, is now Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive, Business and Cooperative Educa- 
tion in that County. 


Morgan I. Thomas, professor of 
business education at Mankato (Minne- 
sota) State College since 1953, became 
the new chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation Division at the beginning of this 
term, replacing Duane McCracken. Dr. 
McCracken will continue to serve on 
the faculty as a full-time classroom 
teacher. 


Susanne Tjornhom, a recent graduate 
of University of North Dakota, has 
been made chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at the newly 
established Fergus Falls Junior College 
in Minnesota. 


Hulda Vaaler Barton has resigned her 
position as chairman of the Department 
of Secretarial Training and Business 
Teacher Education at the University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion and is mak- 
ing her home in Phoenix, Arizona. She 
has been succeeded by Quentin G. 
Oleson, a former teacher in the high 
schools of South Dakota and California, 
who is completing doctoral study at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles. 


Ruth Woolschlager, a former asso- 
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ciate professor of business education at 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, is now on the business education 
staff of Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 


Adele Thompson, Ed Hopusch and 
Ken Colyer have joined the teaching 
staff at Kansas State College, Pittsburg. 
Miss Thompson has been teaching at 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha; Mr. Hopusch is from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; and Ken 
Colyer did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


Lowell Vaughn and Edward O’Brien, 
recent graduates of the Department of 
Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, have been appointed to 
the teaching staff at Bemidji State Col- 
lege, Minnesota. 


John Mark Johns, Kathleen Parker 
and Clair Rowe have received promo- 
tions to assistant professor of business 
education at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


Five new members have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Business 
Department at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. They are 
James R. Barnhart, Darlene Neuman, 
W. L. Pinkston, Mrs. Frances Robin- 
son and William R. Smith. Mr. Barn- 
hart has had teaching experience in 
Northwestern High School, Dunkirk 
High School and Mishawaka High 
School. Miss Neuman was a graduate 
assistant at Ball State Teachers College 
last year. Mr. Pinkston has teaching 
experience at the University of Iowa, 
University of South Dakota and at 
Northern State Teachers College, South 
Dakota. Mrs. Robinson’s background 
in teaching business subjects includes 
experience on the secondary and college 
levels. Mr. Smith has taught in Ken- 
nard High School and Leitus Ford 
High School. 


DOCTORATES 


R. DerMont Bell, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


James B. Bower, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from the University of Texas. 


Nathan Krevolin, former teacher at 
the University of Connecticut, Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Honora M. Noyes, College of Com- 
merce, West Virginia University, Ed. 
D. degree from the University of Mary- 
land. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Bernard Wiltse Barnett, a member 
of the faculty at King’s Business Col- 
lege in Charlotte, North Carolina, for 
over fifty years. 


Owen J. Cleary, president of Cleary 
Business College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Elmer G. Miller, former supervisor 
of business education in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Donald A. Wescott, head of the 
Business Education Department at 
Woodbridge High School, Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. 


**HERBY” 
of HARCO says: 


Correct 
Posture, Adjust 
the Stand 
AND 

the Chair- 


Model 2006A 


WITH 
EQUIPMENT BY HARCO’’ 
Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
ing stands offer perfect posture 
when used with Harco adjustable 
**LifteLok” chairs. 
manufacturers of 

Adj. Typing Stands — Business 
Machine Stands = Bookkeepi 
Stands — “*LifteLok’® Chairs 
Stools LeShaped “*Business 


Trai 


'osture Chairs 
Stools By 
cetaleg ond price list line. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. BOX 237 DEPT, JBE GARRETT, INDIANA 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, has been elected dean of the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries. 
Carlos K. Hayden, University of Hou- 
ston has been elected assistant dean. 
The new secretary of the Institute is 
Katherine B. Nowell of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The Institute is com- 
posed of six businessmen, six educators, 
and six secretaries and is sponsored by 
the National Secretaries Association, of 
which Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, is president. There are now 
approximately 2,000 secretaries who 
have qualified for the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretarial certificate. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has been scheduled for the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 22-25, 1961. The president of 
this group is Henry H. Hill, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Collegiate Retailing Association will be 
held January 13, 1961 at the School of 
Retailing, New York University, New 
York City. At this meeting plans will 
be made for the annual Spring Work- 
shop to be held in April. 

The American Collegiate Retailing 
Association will jointly sponsor a 
session for educators and retailers at 
the annual Retailing Convention, New 
York City, January 9, 1961, with the 
National Retail Merchants Association. 
The program, under the theme “The 
Leaders of Tomorrow—Where From?” 
will consider the following topics: 

“The Changing Character of Retail 
Distribution: Its Implications for Re- 
tailers, for Educators”. Charles Phillips, 
president of Bates College, Maine. 

“The Responsibility of Retailers in 
Developing the Leaders of Tomorrow”. 
Stanley J. Goodman, president of 
Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

“The Responsibility of the Educator 
in Developing the Leaders of To- 
morrow”. Edwina B. Hogadone, presi- 
dent, American Collegiate Retailing As- 
sociation and director, School of Re- 
tailing, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


The programs for the January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April monthly lunch- 
con meetings of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association have 
been arranged. All meetings will be held 
in the Wedgewood Room at Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago. The fol- 
lowing are the dates for the meetings: 
January 28, February 25, March 25, and 
April 22. 

At the January meeting Arthur 
Goettler, of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, will bring 
the members up to date on the first 
two years of operation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Helen Hinkson 
Green will be the speaker for the Feb- 
ruary meeting. Her subject will be, 
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“Hey, Just a Minute.”” Members of the 
NABTE and UBEA who are in Chi- 
cago for meetings at that time are in- 
vited to the luncheon. In March, the 
members will hear Fred C. Archer 
speak about the area of clerical and 
office practice. At the April meeting, 
Norman B. Sigband will speak to the 
group concerning effective communica- 
tion. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, president Helen Keily 
announced that Charles E. Bish, Direc- 
tor of the NEA Project on Academically 
Talented Students would be the key- 
noter for the 1961 conference of EBTA. 
The title of his presentation will be 
“Quality Business Education in Ameri- 
ca’s Schools”. 

Harold Baron, vice-president of the 
Association, reported that Honorable 
William E. Powers, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, would 
be the speaker at the annual banquet, 
addressing himself to the topic, “Ex- 
cellence is Everybody’s Business”. 

Donald E. Wilkes, a member of the 
EBTA Board serving as coordinator of 
the Fellowship Luncheon, announced 
that the Association had secured the 
services of the Honorable Calvin D. 
Johnson, United States Congressman 
from Illinois and one of America’s out- 
standing contemporary speakers for 
this year’s Fellowship Luncheon guest 
speaker. 


The International Division of UBEA 
and U.S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education will 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, 
February 23, 1961, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. This meeting is held 
in conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association for 
3usiness Teacher Education. 

The officers of the International Divi- 
sion of UBEA and U. S. Chapter of the 
International Society for Business Edu- 
cation are: President, Donald J. Tate, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona; vice-president, Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey; secre- 
tary, Robert Poland, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Jack H. Jones, Jones Business 
College, Jacksonville, Florida, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools 
at the recent convention of that group 
held in the Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida October 26-29. He suc- 
ceeds Robert W. Sneden, president of 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Weldon L. Strawn, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas is 
president-elect and will automatically 
accede to the presidency next Novem- 
ber. H. T. Barnes, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado, con- 
tinues as treasurer and Darlene Heller, 


Rockford School of Business, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, continues as secretary of 
the group. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on February 23, 24 
and 25. The program chairman is T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University. 

The program for the meeting focuses 
on “New Dimensions in the Preparation 
of Business Teachers.” President Rus- 
sell Hosler has issued a cordial invita- 
tion to register as a participant in the 
discussion groups. The discussions will 
take place in the afternoon on February 
23. 

Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the 
School of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity will deliver the keynote address 
on Thursday afternoon. Lewis R. Toll, 
head of the Department of Business 
Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity will speak at the Friday morn- 
ing session. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
Commissioner, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will be the Fellowship Luncheon speak- 
er on Friday. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, December 27, 
28, and 29. The program for the con- 
vention was outlined in the November 
number of this issue. 

Various groups have planned break- 
fasts and luncheons at the time of the 
convention. Colorado State College, 
Northwestern University and New 
York University have planned break- 
fast meetings for early Wednesday 
morning. University of Minnesota has 
scheduled a luncheon for the same day. 
An open house has been planned by 
Indiana University for late in the after- 
noon. A University of North Dakota 
breakfast is scheduled for early Thurs- 
day morning. 


John F. Cord, Stowe Township High 
School, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association at the 
annual meeting held at Hotel Webster 
Hall in Pittsburgh, November 4 and 5. 
First vice president of the group is 
Bernadine Myers, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, and second vice president is 
Rose Casasante, Duff's Iron City Busi- 
ness Institute, Pittsburgh. Margaret 
Vota, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
was elected secretary and Merlin Chute, 
Wilkinsburg (Pennsylvania) High 
School was reelected treasurer. 

Ruth G. Conwisher, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh and Olive 
E. Cease, Crafton High School, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania were elected to the Board 
of Directors. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 


...coming in January 


1. BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Second Edition 

By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 

New, up-to-date text for a complete course in 
English and communications. Emphasis on “total 
communication” —speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading. Trains students to meet office standards. 
Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key to 
follow. 


2. PROGRESSIVE FILING 


Seventh Edition 

By Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 

Complete cycle of filing activities, from iatening 
to transferring. Equal emphasis on filing in smal 
offices and in large. Workbook, Practice Mate- 
rials, Teacher’s Manual and Key available. 


3. APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, A 
Practice Set in Clerical Typing 


Second Edition 

By Frisch and Sivinski ‘s 
Practical set trains students to type neat, accurate 
business: papers and forms... quickly and intel- 
ligently. Provides varied experience in handling 
business forms and papers for 25 real companies 
—55 different jobs. Contains Desk Organizer, 
business forms, carbon paper, cards, worksheets, 
and more. 


4, PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


Third Edition 

By Laird and Laird 

business psychology text. Helps 
all students adjust more successfully to business 
and organization life. Assists those already in 
business to upgrade their skills in human rela- 
tions. Covers completely such things as personal 
efficiency, human relations, personality and emo- 
tional health on a practical level. 


5. PERSONALITY AND HUMAN 


RELATIONS 


Second Edition 

By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 

Nun-technical, text-workbook that provides instruc- 
tion in the basic concepts, principles, and pro- 
cedures of personality development. Stresses 
importance of skill in getting along with people in 
all types of business and_ social situations. 
Teacher’s Manual and Key to follow. 


COMING IN FEBRUARY... 


Tonne—Principles of Business Education, 
Third Edition 


Rosenberg and Ott—College Business 
Law, Second Edition 


A TYPING BOOK WRITTEN BY EXPERT TEACHERS... 


20:, CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition — By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


. « Classroom proved before and since publication 


Experienced teaching authorship has been one of the 
greatest contributing factors in the phenomenal suc- 
cess of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Like each new 
model of an automobile, each new edition of our typing 
book is tested on the proving ground—a typing class- 
room. Each procedure and each drill is tried in the 
authors’ classroom and changed and then tried again, 
and perhaps again, until the best results have been 
obtained. Other teachers in other classrooms are then 
asked by the authors to try the same lessons and to 
report their results. Only when a new idea has been 
proved to be superior is it put into the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIV.» McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera Calif.: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


THE EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO 


N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Palmer House 
December 27, 28 and 29 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Chicago convention. 
Here the business teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, by Sherwood 
Friedman and Jack Grossman, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
504 pp., 1960. $4.20. 


This book differs somewhat from many 
other secretarial practice texts in terms of 
content. The familiar topics are included, 
but the prospective office worker is also 
given some insight into business organiza- 
tion and her place in it; she is acquainted 
with some of the problems of office-style 
dictation; she has before her a chapter 
on the improvement of handwriting with 
specific suggestions for cursive or manu- 
script writing and she constantly reviews 
arithmetic. Finally, after two opportunities 
to present evidence of learning by answer- 
ing formal review questions, the prospec- 
tive secretary is given an opportunity to 
examine in particular the secretarial duties 
in purchasing, credit, sales, etc., and ac- 
counting. 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed 
on “learning how” to do things with as 
little direct supervision as possible. 

The reading material is interesting and 
should be quite challenging to secretarial 
practice students. Vocabulary and _ style, 
although suitable for the advance senior 
group of business students, is not simple. 
It will make most classes “stretch.” 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Field Enterprises Educational Corpo- 
ration, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 1960. Twenty volumes 
including a Reading and Study Guide; 
11,720 pp.; J. Morris Jones, Editor in 
Chief; D. C. Whitney, Managing Edi- 
tor; and Dr. W. H. Nault, Director of 
Research. Price to individual pur- 
chaser: Blue Cloth Binding, $139; 
President Red Binding, $159; Aristo- 
crat Binding, $179. Special prices for 
school and libraries: President Red 
a $115; Blue Cloth Binding, 

104. 


This encyclopedia is planned to meet the 
reference needs of young people in upper 
elementary grades, junior and senior high 
schools. In order to reach these wide- 
spread age levels, it will often be found 
that the reading material is a bit difficult 
for the younger elementary school students, 
particularly if their home background is 
limited, and that it will be inadequate in 
many cases for the brighter senior high 
school students. However, for everyday 
data the subjects will be useful for quick 
reference even for professional adults. 
This rather comprehensive statement 
should not be regarded as a limitation for 
business students. The usual article on 
economic geography and on such topics of 


general business as, advertising finance and 


transportation will be satisfactory and for 
many students even more satisfactory than 
more elaborate statements. 

Teachers of business subjects will find 
themselves in disagreement with minor 
judgments rendered on such tops as short- 
hand, bookkeeping, the typewriter, and the 
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like. However, for the high school student, 
this reservation does not apply. 

In the broader areas of coverage, there 
is no question about the effort made and 
the general success in achieving accuracy 
of subject matter. While the articles are 
thoroughly readable for high school stu- 
dents, they are not so simple as to seem 
puerile to the adult. In all the major topics 
there are extensive bibliographies which 
have been intelligently selected and which 
will lead the interested student on to fur- 
ther reading. Outlines follow many of the 
major articles to help the student organize 
his learning. Questions follow the broad 
area subjects and help the reader assure 
himself that he has achieved factual com- 
petency. There is a reading and study 
guide which helps the user to find the 
wealth of information provided alphabetic- 
ally in the nineteen volumes. 

The design and format should appeal to 
the students at the level provided and yet 
is also attractive to the adult. The maps 
are beautiful and easy to use; the pictures 
are a delight and plentiful. An annual 
supplement reviewing important events of 
the year is available at $1.75 a copy. 

If the school librarian can only afford a 
relatively inexpensive encyclopedia, The 
World Book Encyclopedia certainly has 
very much to recommend it. If an en- 
cyclopedia for the educated adult can be 
provided in the budget, there still is need 
for these volumes for primary reference. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP, 2d Edition, by 
L. H, Lyon, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Company, 124 pp., 1960. 


This is a penmanship workbook which 
combines penmanship drill with practical 
exercises in handwritten documents. The 
exercises include, for example, a student's 
address card, address lists, telephone 
memoranda, requisition, and other office 
forms. 

A complete review of letters and figures 
is completed in three units of ten drills 
and exercises each. Unit four makes 
practical application of the improved 
writing skill; unit five teaches printing 
capital and lower-case letters; unit six 
again is an applied penmanship unit con- 
taining many of the more familiar business 
forms to be completed. 

In addition, a diagnostic chart is pro- 
vided with each manual illustrating, letter 
by letter, the correct letter form and 
illustrating, with explanation, many ques- 
tionable forms of the same letter. The 
manual should be quite satisfactory either 
for original or remedial instruction in 
penmanship. 


BACK COPY OF JBE WANTED 


If you have a copy of the JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION for January, 1958 
and have no further use for it, return it to 
the publisher and have your subscription ex- 
tended for two months. 


THE POWERFUL CONSUMER: Psychologi- 
cal Studies of the American Economy, 
by George Katona, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 273 
pp., 1960, $6.50. 


The outstanding reaction one gets from 
reading this book is that most of what 
we think we know about economics and 
particularly the consumers’ behavior in the 
economic environment just isn’t so. In this 
sense, the book is definitely iconoclastic. It 
is easy to tell, after the fact, why the 
consumer did or did not buy, but in ad- 
vance it seems extremely difficult. 

The data upon which this book is based 
were developed in the period from 1946 
to the present by careful sampling of indi- 
vidual consumer attitudes about the past, 
the present, and the future at various times 
within the scope of the study. Usually the 
consumer is quite certain of what he is 
going to do in the area of purchasing, both 
soft and hard goods. But then quite spor- 
adically he can act differently. 

These comments should not be looked 
at as criticism of this study. Quite to the 
contrary, the innumerable data will serve 
as bases for many further studies and help 
to correct many notions that economists 
have had. Katona tends to conclude that, 
on the whole, the consumer is far more 
intelligent and somewhat more conserva- 
tive than he usually has been given credit. 
While Katona does give personal interpre- 
tations of the facts he secured, his judg- 
ments are carefully worded and the reasons 
given. The book is a signficant study for 
the student in consumer education and 
will be useful not only for immediate 
reading, but even more valuable as a source 
book. It is to be hoped that funds will 
be made available for the continuance and 
refinement of the procedures that Katona 
and his associates have so well developed. 


EVALUATION OF PUPIL PROGRESS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Edited by 
Estelle L, Popham, American Business 
Education Yearbook XVII. Available 
at New York University Bookstore, 
New York 3, N, Y., 399 pp. 1960, $5.00, 


This volume of the American Business 
Education Yearbooks sets a new high stand- 
ard for a series of publications of which 
business teachers can rightly be proud. 
While the book deals with all of the usual 
standardized testing materials and gives 
numerous examples in the various business 
subjects, it is much more than a book on 
tests and measurements. It attempts with 
considerable success to develop a philosophy 
of evaluation. It asks why test? How 
evaluate the test itself? What is the re- 
lationship between formal and informal 
testing, and testing during the class pres- 
entation ? 

There is a natural desire to mention 
those chapters which are most outstanding 
but a discussion with other readers of the 
book soon discloses different evaluations 
for the various chapters. This is under- 
standable because while the chapters are 
not even in value the general tone is high. 

The final section on evaluation in job 
situations will be especially useful in giv- 
ing teachers an insight into other uses for 
testing procedures. 

Such a good yearbook deserves an index. 
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Start a girl 

up the ladder 
to a better 

job with 

more money. 
“Erase Without’ 
a Trace!” 

Get famous 
A.W.Faber 


GRASER S7IK: 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


—used by more 
able secretaries 
than all other 
pencil shaped 
erasers 


combined. 


REG. TM 686.508 


70998 with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 

one, you need 

the other. Ask 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 118 


BUILDING A SKILL 


Mary Witherow 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


A> we traveled through Europe this 
past summer I was amazed at, the 
amount of war destruction still visible in 
some countries, but the English are a de- 
termined people and reconstruction was 
plainly in evidence. Just as in this country 
where buildings are being erected, a barri- 
cade had been built to keep the interested 
spectators at a safe distance. These barri- 
cades had conveniently located peep holes, 
where the sidewalk supervisors stopped to 
view the progress of the construction. The 
buildings were typical of the ones we would 
see in the United States—the foundations 
were poured first, then the walls erected 
and finally the roof added. 

All of this reminded me of the students 
that I have had as beginners in stenog- 
raphy, who have progressed with me 


through the work experience program. It. 


is not always a teacher’s privilege to pro- 
gress with the same students through vari- 
ous levels of a subject—particularly is this 
true in a large system where teaching can 
be even more specialized, but it provides a 
certain satisfaction which one cannot know 
who teaches the same level of a course 
semester after semester. 

To continue the building comparison — 
the foundation for stenography is the vo- 
cabulary training. A student learns stenog- 
raphy vocabulary through constant reading 
of correctly written outlines on prepared 
plate, through writing shorthand copy, 
through classroom drill. Individual teach- 
ers devise various tests of student recogni- 
tion of outlines in the early stages—one 
that appeals to me is to duplicate the 
shorthand outlines and let the students 
identify them by writing the longhand 
words on the paper. Early in the training 
all the students should be required to read 
from the homework assignment. Some 
class time should be spent in blackboard 
presentation and drill on preview words. 

Yes, this basic vocabulary foundation 
is all important. I insist that a student can 
write from dictation only the outlines that 
he knows—these outlines must be learned 
in stenography I. Here is where he learns 
the vocabulary that makes the difference 
between success and failure later. A good 
foundation is a must if the building is to 
endure. Just boning up to pass a test will 
be about as lasting as a foundation of 
sand—the waves of time will soon wash it 
away. It is wise to use extreme care in 
mixing the ingredients for this foundation. 

After the foundation we have stenog- 
raphy II and secretarial practice I, which 
I would label the walls. Only as the student 
recognizes that stenography is really writ- 


ten by sound will he be able to apply the 
vocabulary to dictation. As each new speed 
level of dictation is reached the class is 
actually erecting the girders for the walls. 
Practice in reading back the takes and 
improving vocabulary through new word 
lists and preview is the pattern for ad- 
vance work, In our school, typewriters are 
not available for transcription until the 
third semester. Then we practice letter 
transcripts—working up to the point at 
which we can transcribe from the fastest 
possible takes in the least time. You see we 
are erecting additional stories on the skill 
skyscraper. 

Now the outline of the building is plainly 
visible against the horizon—we are ready 
for the roof. In our school this part of the 
training consists of secretarial practice II 
combined with work experience. We strive 
for the type of production that students are 


buttding a skil 


a 


vocabulary 


encountering in the office. We vary the dic- 
tation to include memos, letters, telegrams, 
manuscripts, etc. Takes are given at vary- 
ing speeds, being sure that some dictation 
is included that each student can write— 
of course, allowing the highest grade for 
the fastest dictation providing the tran- 
script meets the accuracy standards. 

Just as one who gets a peep through the 
carefully erected barricades around a 
building under construction can scarcely 
envision the completed structure, so it takes 
a master mind to visualize the scared “kid” 
in beginning stenography as the successful 
work experience student of three semesters 
later. To be a teacher of a skill requires 
the insight of a sidewalk supervisor, doesn’t 
it? But, isn’t it even more fascinating 
Building A Skill? 
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TIMED- 
WRITING 
GRADE 
COMPUTER 


Automatically a fair 
grade in seconds, combining such 
factors as speed, errors, and length 
of instruction. The averages ob- 
tained by surveying teachers - and 
businessmen throughout the country 
were used as a grade basis. Just 
line up the arrows and the grade is 
visible instantly in the little ‘‘win- 
A Both the number and the 
grading systems may be 

with this device. It gives 
grades for both 5-minute and 10- 
minute timed writings. Price, $1.00 


VISUAL 
AID IN 

TYPING 
ART 


Only filmstrip on this phase of 
typing, consisting of 80 frames that 
demonstrate vividly all of the major 
Givisions of this fascinating phase 
of typing: border designs, lettering, 
monograms, Cartoon-types, cut-outs, 
cross-stitch types, portraits, shaded 
designs, and advanced designs. 
Filmstrip may be used for club 
meetings, assembly programs, class- 
room instruction, etc. Manual de- 
scribing the frames is_ included. 
(Begause of the nature of this 
filmstrip, we cannot offer it for 
rental.) Trice, $4.50 


PRECISION 
STOP WATCH 
FOR TYPING & 
SHORTHAND 


Ideal for shorthand and_ typing 
classes. Unconditionally guaranteed 
for 12 full months of service, and 
with proper care it should last for 
years. Has the following features: 
7-jewel movement, push-button op- 
eration, instantaneous _ start-stop, 
time-out button, 30-minute center 
register. Special purchase from im- 
porter enables us to sell this $21.75 
value for $14.95. (The dictation 
Dial-A-Rate, the handy computer 
described on this page, is free with 
the watch.) 


DICTATION 
RATE 
COMPUTER 


Forget about mathematical compu- 
tation! Use the handy dictation 
computer, the Dial-A-Rate. This 
device enables you to dictate at 
60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, or 120 
words a minute by merely dialing 
the rate desired. Just rotate the 
disk so that the arrow points to 
dictation rate wanted. The numbers 
in the ‘‘window’’ show the exact 
seconds at which each 20-word unit 
of dictation should end. Price, $1. 
(Given free with the purchase of 
the stop watch shown on this page.) 


TYPING 
MOTIVATION 
DEVICE USED 
IN 15,000 
SCHOOLS 


Among the 67 all-different Mystery 
Games in the four volumes, you will 
find some that may be used for 
Halloween, Easter, Christmas, 
school activities, and general dis- 
play. Your students will look for- 
ward to typing these games, which 
give line-by-line directions for mak- 
ing a variety of designs on the 
typewriter. A handy key is included. 
The low price of these booklets per- 
mits ordering one for each student. 
Volumes 1, 2, and 3 sell in sets 
only, at $1.50 per 3-volume set; 
Volume 4 sells for $1.00. 


SOLVES 
YOUR 
TYPING 
GRADING 
PROBLEMS 


This device, based on national aver- 
ages, will enable you to grade the 
following easily and systematically: 
letters, paragraphs, timed writings 
(1, 2, and 3 minutes), tabulations, 
budgets (units of work). Printed 
on specially treated cardboard that 
resists dirt and moisture and pre- 
punched to fit 2- and 3-ring binders 
(8%:-x 11). Price, $1.00 


SPECIAL 
CLASS 
RECORD 
BOOK FOR 
TYPING 
TEACHERS 


Besides the usual rulings necessary 
for daily work, summaries, etc., it 
contains these extra features: spe- 
cial rulings for timed writings, 
handy grading scale, hints on 
improving instruction, hints on 
speed development, and roomy seat- 
ing charts. It was designed by 
Julius Nelson after months of re- 
search, who is a well-known spe- 
cialist in typing. It is Wire-O- 
bound, so the pages lie flat and 
turn easily. Price, $1.50 


ARRANGES 
LETTERS 

IN 
SECONDS 


Just turn the dial to arrange letters 
or articles; correct margin settings 
and starting lines are visible im- 
mediately. Different ‘‘windows’’ for 
elite and pica type. Reverse side of 
computer lists 99 of the most fre- 
quently misspelled words and shows 
the correct end-of-line division; rules 
for word division are also summar- 
ized. In addition, four letter styles 
are shown in miniature. Students 
using the Dial-A-Rangement may 
work at their own rates. Teaches 
and motivates. $1.00 each; three or 
more, 50¢ each. 


TYPING 
TIMER 
WITH 
LOUD 
BELL 


No more time-consuming ‘‘retakes’’ 
for the people in the rear of the 
class with this timer that means 
business! Pastel-green enameled, 
metal finish. Distinct black nu- 
merals and hands on silvered dial 
for sharp visibility. Four inches 
high on a four-inch base. Will 
time any period from 1 minute to 
60 minutes. This fine import 
should be standard equipment in 
every well-run classroom. The list 
price of this timer is $14.00, but 
we sell schools for $9.8 95. 


BUSINESS 1 TEACHING | AIDS, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, “Md. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is my remittance for 
which please send me the items listed below. 

. Sets of Type Mystery Booklets (Vols. 1, 2, 3) at $1.50 per set ........ 
Type Mystery Booklets, Vol. 4, at $1.00 each ...........6 seeceeee 
Dial-A-Rates at $1.00 each .... 
Dial-A-Rangements at $1.00 each (50¢ each, 3 or more) ........ 

. TypinGraders at $1.00 each ..... 
Class Record Books at $1.50 each 
Stop Watches at $14.95 each (with free Dial-A- Rate) Wise cgaeauee 

. Interval Timers at $9.95 each 


CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS 
FOR 
TYPING 
AND 
SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 
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“Our @lalional Accounting System 


returns 63% annually on investment.” 


—Narda Microwave Corporation, Mineola, New York 


“Before installing a National System, 
all our accounting was handled by an 
old-fashioned hand-written method. 
This proved lengthy, inaccurate and 
costly. 

“Our National Accounting System 
eliminates these drawbacks. Its speed 
permits us to process all records in a 
fraction of the time formerly necessary 


...even provides valuable additional in- - 


formation as a by-product. 

“Our National System increases 
accuracy because it mechanically com- 
putes all balances and totals, and veri- 
fies these totals as well. Also, our 
National Accounting Machines are ex- 


tremely flexible. We use them for many 
different applications— ranging from 
posting accounts through computing tax 
and preparing final reports. 

“Our National Accounting System 
regularly saves us almost eight thou- 
sand dollars each year...a return of 
over sixty per cent annually!” 


Vice President 
of Narda Microwave Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


HARMONIC GENERATORS are among the elec- 
tronic aids manufactured by this corporation. 


W. A. BOURKE, VICE 
PRESIDENT of Narda 
Microwave Corporation. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM paid 
for itself in less than 2 years. 


You, too, can benefit from the many 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
n. (See the yellow pages in 
your phone book. = 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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